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Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.'s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THIRD EDITION. Now READY. 


LETTERS 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Two Volumes, large Svo, cloth, 32s. 


THE TIMES says :—‘ Among the books of the present season few are 
likely to attract and enchain more readers than the two volumes of 
LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton.’ 

THE ATHEN/EUM says :— H. D. TRAIL, in The Graphic, 
‘Much as was expected, there will says:—‘The publication of Mr. 
be no disappointment.’ Lowell's Letters is, of course, the 

THE WORLD savs:—'‘ The | literary event of the hour.’ 

‘* Letters of James Russell Lowell’’ TRUTH says :—‘ Lowell's Let- 
form one of the most interesting ters, discreetly edited by Mr. 
works which have been published Charles Eliot Norton, is the bio- 
for many months.’ graphy of the season.’ 


CROWNED BY THE ACADEMY FRANCAISE. 


THE LIFE OF MARY ANTOINETTE. By 


MAXIME DE LA ROCHETERIE. With 27 Portraits. 2 vols., cloth 
extra, 21S. 

‘We observe that the original of this book has been commended by the 
French Academy, and it would be hard to find in modern French literature 
a work that is better worth translating than is this. The translation is a 
careful and good one. * * * * No Life of Marie Antoinette that has yet been 
published is as good as is that of M. de la Rocheterie. The translator is 
not in this case the proverbial ‘* traitor.” It appears appropriately in the 
centenary of the Queen’s death.’—-7THE SPECTATOR. 

NOW READY. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA A HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO; WITH A VISIT TO THE UNITED STATEs. Being Notes and 
Reminiscences by THOMAS TWINING, a civil servant of the Honourable 
East India Company, preserved by his son, THOMAS TWINING, of 
Twickenham, and Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM H. G. TWINING, 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, With Portrait and Map. Demy 
8vo, 16s. 

‘It would be difficult to name a recent volume of travels at once so 
entertaining and so instructive as that in which the late Thomas Twining 
records his experiences in various lands. —-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By Colonel 


T. A. DopDGe. With numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
Demy 8vo, gilt tops, cloth extra, 16s. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION OF THE OLD 


GARDEN. By MARGARET DELAND. The Coloured Designs 
throughout the Volume by WALTER CRANE. In handsome cover, 
T2s. 6d. 
*,* First Large Edition exhausted on day of 
Publication. Another Edition 
in Preparation. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
. 6 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS: ‘In Honour of 
LOVE AND BEAUTIE.’ Collected and Illustrated by EDMUND H. 
GARRETT. With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, ros. 6d. 
Limited Edition de Luxe, on imperial Fapan paper, £5 55. 
NOW READY, NOW READY. A 
ex YANKO THE MUSICIAN, 
ATHEA. By VERNON Leg, | and other Stories. By HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ, Author of ‘ With 
Fire and Sword, etc. With 
Drawings by EDMUND GAR- 
NET. Gilt tops, cloth extra, 5s. 
NOW READY. | NOW READY. 
PLATONICS: aStudy. By 
ALICE LAUDER; a Novel. ETHEL M. ARNOLD. Cloth, 


By J. GLENNY WILSON, Author 1s. 6d. he 
f ‘TI 4 VWertetions’ The Publishers’ Circular says :— 
oO hemes an ariations, ‘A pleasant and well-written little 


6s. sketch.’ 


SHORT STORIES BY BRITISH AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DODO.’ 


SIX COMMON THINGS. IN A NORTH COUNTRY 
By F. E. BENSON. Crown 8vo, VILLAGE. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Publishers Circular says :-— 

By M. E. FRancts, 
Author of ‘ Wicher.’ 


Author of ‘ Baldwin.’ Crown | 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘ A book by the Author of ‘‘ Dodo” 
is sure to attract attention, and in 
‘*Six Common Things” we certainly 
have a very clever piece of work.” — 

| Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


NOTE .—New List of Books frez on Application. 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albemarie Street. 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
The best idea of the Matabele question, and of the interests 
involved in it, will be found in 


GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the ZAMBESI, 
By the Rev. W. PARR GRESWELL, M.A., under the Auspices of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Author of ‘A History of the Dominion of 
Canada,’ and ‘A Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Ney. 
foun dland,’ 


‘RULERS OF INDIA.’ 
NEW VOLUME, Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN: and the Struggle 


with the Muhammadan Powers of the South. By Lewin BENTHAM 
BOWRING, C.S.I. 





‘Mr. Bowring's portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous 
military operations of the period full and accurate.’— 77mes. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net, with numerous Woodcuts and Twenty-six Full- 
page Coloured Plates. Only 350 copies printed. 


MUSEUM OXONIENSE. Part I. Catalogue of the Greek 
Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. By P. GARDNER, M.A., Litt.D., 
Lincoln and Merton Prof. of Classical Archeology and Art. 

‘ This beautifully illustrated book may be welcomed not only for itself 
but as almost the first published indication of the immense improvement 
that has taken place during the last fifteen years in the arrangement and 
classification of the different artistic treasures at Oxford.’— 7imes. 


Parts I. and Il. A-EMAINOS. Part ILI. immediately. 
Imperial 4to, 2ts. each. 

A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT AND 
THE OTHER GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT (including the Apocryphal Books), By the late Epwix 
Hatcu, M.A., D.D., and Henry A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted by 
other Scholars. 

Until the publication of Part V., but not afterwards, subscriptions may 
be paid zm advance at:the price of £4 4s. for the Six Parts. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN to 
AMERICA. Select Narratives from the ‘ Principal Navigations ’ of 
HAKLUYT. Edited by EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. First Series: HAWKINS, FROBISHER, 
DRAKE, 

‘A book in which every one who is proud of the name of Englishman 
will delight.’—Scotsman, 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 


CORNELII TACITI DIALOGUS de ORATORIBUS. 


A Revised Text, with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explana- 
tory Notes, by W. PeTerson, M.A., LL.D., formerly Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Principal of University College, 
Dundee, St. Andrew's University, Editor of ‘ Quintilian,’ Book X. 

‘ Dr. Peterson lucidly and learnedly discusses those problems of author. 
ship, style, and language which the dialogue presents, together with other 
questions subsidiary to a thorough criticism of the text and matter of the 
Dialogue. His work will be welcome to all scholars and students of Latin 
literature.’ — 77mes. 

Extra feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—BACCHAE, Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by A. H. CRUICKSHANK, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES.— THE WASPS. With Introduction 


and Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MA. 


2 vols., medium 8vo, £1 12s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Introduction, Mar 


ginal Analysis, Notes and Indices, 


Third Edition, 5 vols., medium 8vo, £4 4s. ; in half morocco, £5. 


PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. Translated into English, with 


Analyses, and Introductions. 


Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d.; half-roan, 14s. 
PLATO. —- THE REPUBLIC. ‘Translated into English with 


Analysis and Introduction. 


Medium 8vo, 2 vols., ars. 


ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. Translated into English, with 


Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes and Indices. 


Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PLATO.--SELECTIONS. With Introductions and Notes by Jous 


Purves, M.A., and Preface by B. Jowett, M.A, 


8vo, paper covers, 23. 61. 
INDEX TO PLATO. Compiled for Prof. Jowett’s Translation of 
the Dialogues. By Evetyn Asportt, M.A, 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List 


By the Earl and Countess of MEATH. 


Social Aims. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


By the Rev. C. W. H. KENRICK, M.A., 
The Work of the Ministry. 


With Preface by the Bishop of READING. Crown 8vo cloth boards. 2s, 


By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A., 
Vicar of St. Austell. 


. ' io er a 
English Nonconformity and Christ's Christianity. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

‘Much as we value the previous work (‘‘ Church or Chapel? ”), we think 
the one before us superior to it. . . . . None but fanatics can take exception 
to Mr. Hammond’s method or manner, .. . . No one can doubt Mr. Ham- 
mond’s facility for seeing the real points at issue ; it is only surpassed by his 
wonderfully charitable method.’—Church Times. 

‘Conciliatory and remarkably fair..... We invite all our Dissenting 
friends to give the book at least a fair hearing, assuring them that they will 
find nothing in it to hurt their feelings, and much it may be, to enlarge their 
charity and tolerance,’—Record. 


Church or Chapel? An Eirencion. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. Third Edition, with Additions and an 
Appendix. 


What does the Bible say about the Church? 


Crown 8vo, cloth 1s. 


[Now ready. 








[Mow ready. 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A., 


Late Rector of Hagley. 


Life of Man after Death. 
With Preface by the Rev. E. S. Tatsor, D.D., and an In Memoriam 
by Lady Frepverick CAVENDISH. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
(4th Edition. 








By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Chimes for the Mothers: a Reading for each Week in the 
ve Year. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Now ready. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

Mothers in Council. 

New volume. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
Stortes Told to a Child. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
? Stories told to a Child” is one of the classics of children’s books, and 
surely Miss Ingelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem 
to be perfection from whatever point we regard them.’—Sfectator. 





Edited by M. E. TOWNSEND. 
Great Characters of Fiction. 


By Various Writers. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


Sunday Key Notes. 


Crown 16mo, cloth boards, 1s. 





By the Bishop of WAKEFIELD. 

Pastor in Parochia. 
By the Right Rev. Watsuaw How, D.D. With the ae. fcap. 
8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; calf limp antique, 


10s. 6d.; also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold 
edges, ras, €d. [Twenty-third Edition. 


By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., 
Author of ‘ A Manual for Lent,’ etc. 


Thoughts for the Times ; and for Some Special Occasions. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Ready December 15th. 


ee 


By the Rev. H. BICKERSTETH OTTLEY, M.A., 


Vicar of Eastbourne. 


Christ and the World: Present Day Aspects of Faith 


and Duty, Crown 8vo, cloth boards. [Ready December 15th. 








‘ The general idea of the series is excellent.’—Guardian, 
‘The scheme excites our interest.’—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 


ITALY. 
By the Rev. A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
I.—GERMANY., IV.—_THE NETHERLANDS, 
By the Rev, S, BARtNG-GouLp, M A. By the 


on ~— 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. Rev. P. H. Ditcurietp, M.A. 

tr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is @ s, 6s 

excellent, . . , One of the best accounts Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6a. 
V.—SCOTLAND. 


in English of the German Reformation, 
steal meaning and real effects, that we 

By the Very Rev. H. M. Lucxock, D.D. 
Dean of Lichfield. 


‘ave ever come across. —Guardian. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


IT,—SPAIN. 
By Rev, Freperick Meyrick, M.A., 
» ° } . 

; Prebendary of Lincoln. ‘His pages are packed with facts 

Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s. from which you are at liberty to draw 

‘Ttisa really valuab'e work.’ | your conclusions, and which he 

Manchester Examiner. never garbles or distorts with a view to 

4 bolstering up his own. He displays a 

By th — a RELAND. really surprising comprehension of 

¥ the Rev, THOMAS OLDEN, M.A. affairs peculiarly Scottish.’— National 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. Observer. 


ONDON: 8 Paternoster Buildings. WESTMINSTER : 44 Victoria St. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELRAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


7 IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/3) 7 | Hemstitched ? 
- Ladies’ . : ~ 2/3¢o Ladies’ e e 2i9 Ey 
Peal Gents’ . . « 3/328 jGents . .  3/trJ 8 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


se 4 Fish Napkins, 2s. 1rd. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
——— per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 1d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 











NEW NOVEL 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN 
FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of 
‘THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF.’ 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, 


Limited. 





*.* Complete catalogue, comprising upwards of 3000 different works in 
aul departments of ney post free on application. 


TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED 
THROUGHOUT, AND BROUGHT DOWN TO 
THE AUTUMN OF 1892. 
Medium 8vo, cloth 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. 3 full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Compri- 


about 1150 pp., 11,000 Distinct Articles, 130,000 Dates and Facts, embracing 
the History of he World to the Autumn "of 1892. 
* The most universal book «¢ f ~epeomuade in a moderate compass that we know of 
in the English language.’-- 77 


| 


| 


| 


‘So altogether 5 elite sp that it is difficult to imagine a period when it was | 


not in existence.’—Sfectator. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-/ree on application. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. By Grorcr 


MacDona pn, Author of ‘ Unspoken Sermons,’ ‘ Robert Falconer,’ etc. 

‘The book contains twelve sermons, full of Dr. MacDonald’s most characteristic 
teaching. .... There can be no doubt of the spiritual beauty which marks every- 
thing he writes.’—British Weekd; 

IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


VIOLIN MAKING: As it Was, and as it Is. An 


Historical, a and Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all | 


Violin Makers and Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceeded by an Es ssay 

on the Violin and its Position as a Musical Instrument. By Epwarp HE: 

ALLEN. With Photographs, Folding Supplements, and 200 * winace ts 

\ book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with 
acclamation.’ —J orkshire Post. 


In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. With a Memoir by J. P. Browne, M.D., 
containing Extracts of the Life of Thomas Moore. 

WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY BY E. HERON ALLEN. 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND: or, the Art of 


Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mind by the Observation of the 
Formation of the Hands. Translated trom the French of D’ARPENTIGNY, and 
Edited, with a Copmentery on the Text, Copious Notes, etc., by E DWARD 
HrKon-ALLEN, Author of A Manual of Cheirosophy,’ etc. With Original 
Plates and Explanatory Diagrams by Miss Horsley. 

‘Undoubtedly curious. ... . ‘It is not_ neces: sary to subscribe to the author’s 
theories in order to derive entertainment from its odd out-of-the-w ay learning and 
anecdotal illustrations. —Daily News. 

Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY A Practical 


Handt ge of Cheirognomy or Cheiromancy, by means w yhereof the Past, the 
Present, and the Future may be read in the Formation of the Hands. By 
EpWARD ” HERon- ALLEN. With Engr: avings by Rosamond B. Horsley. 
‘The autho ris to be congratulated on having published a concise and clearly 
written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many. 
Saturday Review. 


MRS. BEETONS COOKERY BOOKS. 


The Review of Reviews says :—‘ After all has been said for other books dealing 
with smaller and single departments of Household Management, Mrs. Beeton’s thick 
volume remains the best, and the most generally reliable. Every one knows it, every 
one uses it, and as every one praises it, “there is no need for us to do so here.’ 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; half- 
calf or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
Enlarged, Re-composed, Revised, Improved. 52nd Thousand. 


>] 

MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT, New and Greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition, inclu- 
ding 360 ADDITIONAL PAGES OF NEW RECIPES and NEW EN- 
GRAVINGS, or in all about 1700 PAGES, with Thousands of RECIPES 
and INSTRUCTIONS, Hundreds of ENGRAVINGS, and NEW 
COLOURED COOKERY PLATES. This New Edition contains nearly 
one-half as much matter again as the Old Edition. 

MRS. BEETON’S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 


Strongly bound in half-roan, 5s. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY AND 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, embracing a Complete Dictionary of Cookery, 
and a Comprehensive and Practical Guide to Domestic Management. 800 
Pages, 550 Engravings, 8 Coloured Cookery Plates. 
‘Unique of its kind ; a work which no housewife with any regard for her house- 
wifely reputation can afford to be without.’—Westminster Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, 670 Pages, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY and 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Re-written, Greatly Enlarged, and Improved. 
Containing NEW and VALUABLE RECIPES, NEW COLOURED 
PLATES, and FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS. 

NEW, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. A 
Collection of Practical Recipes arranged in alphabetical order. Containing 
NEW RECIPES, NEW ME NUS. FULL-PAGE and other ENGRA- 
VINGS, and VALUABLE COLOURED PLATES. 
NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, 300 Pages, cloth, 1s. 


MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY BOOK 


AND HOUSEHOLD GUIDE, containing New Recipes, New Menus, 
Trussing, American, Colonial, Continental, and Vegetarian Cookery, etc. 
With NEW COLOURED PLATES, FULL-PAGE and other ENGRA.- 
VINGS. 








ONE VOLUME COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS. By Covtsos 


Krernanan, Author of ‘A Dead Man’s Diary.’ Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
*.* The First Large Edition being exhausted on day of publication a Second 
is now ready. 
“We know of nothing so morbidly realistic since the famous essay of Charles 
Lamb and “‘ The Confessions of an Opium Eater.” ‘‘A Suicide” might have been 
written by Edgar Allan Poe.’—Christian World. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: A Study in a well 


known Story. By Georce MerepitxH, Author of ‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ ‘One of Our Conquerors,’ etc. Revised and Corrected by the 
Author. With an Introductory Note on Ferdinand Lassalle by CLEMen1 
SHorTER, and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 

* One of the most brilliant of all George Meredith’s novels.’— 7he Speaker. 

‘ Meredithians owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for issuing this book,’ - 


The Review of Revie 


Crown 8vo. In artistic binding, price 6s. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GREY. 


WILDE. 
‘We need only emphasise once more the skill, the real subtlety of art, the case 
and fluidity withal of one telling a story by word of mouth, with which the conscious 
ness of tbe supernatural is introduced into, and maintained amid the elaborately 
conventional, sophisticated, disabused worlds. Mr Wilde depicts so cleverly, so 
mercilessly. .... Mr. Wilde’s work may fairly claim to go with that of Edgar 
Poe..—Mr. WALTER PATER in The Bookmen, 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’'S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. €d. 


TO LEEWARD: A Novel. By F. 


Author of ‘A Roman Singer,’ etc. 
‘Mr. Marion Crawford in “his new novel “To Leeward,” has achieved his 
greatest success; indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high place 
in the ranks of modern fic tion, —/ anity Fair. 


By Oscar 


NEW EDITIONS. 


MARION CRAWFORD, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN : a Novel. by F. 


Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ etc. 
‘ An entertaining study of phases of life and types of char acter, and of presen: 
political aspects and tendencies, by a keer n ar nd ———— observer, whose every 


new book is sure to be welcomed and read.’—Aeview 


SPLENDID CIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Handsomely and stringly bound, cloth gilt, IWustrated. 


‘niform with and C ompanic on Volume to ‘ be Romance of 
‘ngineering.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION AND MARITIME 


DISCOVERY. By Henry Fritu. With about 100 Illustrations. 


THE ROMANCE OF ENGINEERING: or, the Story 


of our Highways, Subways, Railways, and W aterways. By Henry 
Frit, Author of ‘ The Biography of a Locomotive,’ ‘On the Wings of the 
Wind,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CORMORANT’; or, Treasure 


Seekers of the Orient. By Arruur Lee Kwnicutr. With Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 


THE RAJAH OF MONKEY ISLAND; or, the Adven- 


tures of a Middy in the Eastern Seas. By ArtTHur Lee Knicut, With 
Illustrations by Walter S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 
‘There is plenty of dash and spirit in “‘ The Rajah of Monkey Island,” aud the 
writer may be quite satisfied that no boy will take up the book without nich bing it 
with breathless interest.’—Daily Telegraph. 


DICKY BEAUMONT: His Perils and Adventures. By 
ARTHUR LEE KniGut, With Full-Page Illustrations by W.S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 
*A fascinating story of a young mids hipm: an’s career. .... / An attractive tale 
attractively told.’—Nottingham Gui vardian. 


THE HEIR OF LANGRIDGE TOWERS: or, the Strange 
Adventures of Charlie Percival. By R. M. FREEMAN. With Illustrations by 
W.S. Stacey.. 2s. 6d. 

‘Handsomely bound and cleverly illustrated, this book will prove a most accept 
table present for young lads fond of fun and fighting. The scenes and incr 
dents, exciting adventures and rollicking humour, make up : a ‘first-class story,” 

Newcastle Chronicle 


THE BLACK MAN’S GHOST; A Story of the Buccaneer’ 


Buried Treasure of the Galapagos “ho By Joun C. Hurcueson, With 

Full-page Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 2s. 6d : 

‘This is an exciting tale of adventure and buried treasure. ... . Told with 
spirit and admirably ilh istrated.’ Glasgow Herald. 


THE MIDS OF THE RATTLESNAKE: 


Adventures with Ilanum Pirates. By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 
trations by W. S. Stacey. 2s. 6d. 
‘A tale of adventure such as ‘ee delight in. , . 
incident in the tale.’—Morning Post. 


FRANK ALLREDDY’S FORTUNE: or, Life on the Indus. 


The Story of a Boy’s Escape from Shipwreck, thy Perils and Adventures ¢ s 
India, By Captain FRANKLIN Fox. With Full-page Illustrations by W. 
Stacey. 2s. 6d. 


tHE GOLDEN LAND; or, Links from Shore to Shore; 


y B. L. Farjeon. With 21 + utions by Gordon Browne. 2s. 6d. 


STORIES OF VALOUR AND ADVENTURE, ETC. With 


other Tales and Articles on various Interesting Subjects. By CLEMENT 
Scorr, Austin Dosson, and others. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


STORIES OF BOLD DEEDS AND BRAVE MEN, ETC. 


With other Tales and Articles on Miscellaneous Subjects. By Captain 
Mayne Reev, James GreEENwoop, and others, With Illustrations. 2s. 64: 
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NOTES 


Tue Lords accepted the Commons amendments on the 
Madras and Bombay Armies Bill on Friday, though these 
involved rejection of the provision that commanders 
should remain members of Presidential Councils—a matter 
Lord Roberts deemed of little moment. Lord George 
Hamilton, in the Commons, tried to extract some infor- 
mation concerning the Government's ship-building pro- 
gramme. The Prime Minister's answer was vague, as 
usual: neither the House nor the country need have the 
smallest apprehension as to the maintenance of the dis- 
tinct naval supremacy of Great Britian. In reply to Mr. 
Stanhope, the Minister for War stated that the Infantry 
battalions at home and abroad would be equalised as 
speedily as possible. On the Committee stage of the 
Parish Councils Bill there was much talk to small purpose. 
The attempt of Mr. J. G. Lawson to make the measure 
optional was defeated by 179 to 99 votes ; and a similar 
effort by Mr. H. Hobhouse on behalf of parishes with less 
than five hundred inhabitants apiece was treated in like 
fashion, the figures in this instance being 154 to 93. It 
was moved by Mr. Hanbury that there should be a Com- 
mittee instead of a Council for every parish of three 
hundred inhabitants and upwards, a suggestion which was 
negatived by 158 to 38, The President of the Local 
Government Board proposed a reduction of the population 
limit from three to two hundred, and the motion was 
under discussion when the midnight rule brought the 
adjournment of the debate. And ere the House rose the 
President of the Board of Trade made a bid for a cheer, 
and got it, by announcing that the Coal Conference had 
succeeded in ending the dispute between masters and men. 





Ix moving the second reading of the Scottish Fisheries 
Regulation Bill in the Lords on Monday, Lord Playfair 
explained that it aimed at the reconstruction of the Central 
Board in Edinburgh, by the introduction of a representa- 
tive member from each of the eight fishery districts. The 
local committees would have power to purchase and culti- 
vate mussel-beds to provide bait, but their rating-power 
Would be limited to a penny in the pound. Lord Camper- 
down moved the rejection of the measure, on the ground 
that the local authorities had not been consulted on a 
proposal to tax the ratepayers generally for the benefit of 
a particular industry. Discussion ended, however, in the 
‘cond reading. In the Commons, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty furnished some particulars of the war-ships laid 
down in the course of the year. The House then went 
into Committee on the Parish Councils Bill, and the debate 
vas dull as ever. The lowering of the population limit 
tom three to two hundred was carried by 203 to 134 
votes, The President of the Local Government Board 
hext proposed an amendment, enabling the County Council 
'0 establish local bodies in smaller parishes, and providing 
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for the grouping of such districts. It was suggested by 
Mr. Heneage that the matter should be optional in parishes 
with between a hundred and two hundred inhabitants 
apiece, and it was agreed to adopt the suggestion. The 
first Clause as amended was then accepted amid cheers. 
On the second Clause, Mr. Leighton moved that the parish 
meeting should consist of persons who paid poor-rate 
assessment, but the President of the Local Government 
Board would have none of the amendment, because it 
would affect the compound householder, and the proposal 
was negatived without a division. The attempt of Mr. 
Strachey to exclude the service and the lodger franchise 
was negatived by 236 to 20 votes. It was midnight when 
this stage was reached, and the House consequently 
adjourned. 





Once more the Under-Colonial Secretary stated in the 
Commons on Tuesday, in reply to Mr. Labouchere, that 
there had been no distribution of lands and rights in 
Matabeleland, and that nothing done on the spot would 
prejudice the Government’s decision in the matter. In 
answer to further inquiries from the same quarter, he 
added that Lobengula had been promised safe conduct 
and proper treatment should he visit the British forces for 
the arrangement of terms, but that his surrender must be 
unconditional. Consideration of the Parish Councils Bill 
having been resumed in Committee, an amendment was 
moved by Mr. McLaren to prevent the disfranchisement 
of married women who were ratepayers, and who were at 
present entitled to vote for Boards of Guardians. The 
President of the Local Government Board, mindful of the 
defeat of last week, capitulated and promised to insert a 
new Clause for the removal of the disqualification of married 
women altogether. It seemed to Mr. Balfour, who desired 
to see the franchise given to women for all purposes, that 
the Government’s new departure was much more important 
than appeared at the first blush. Did the Committee adopt 
the principle embodied in the amendment, the woman 
suffrage question would enter a new phase, for what was 
granted to women occupiers could not be withheld from 
women owners. It was suggested by Mr. Chamberlain 
that the proposal should be accepted only on the distinct 
understanding that no alteration in the existing system 
was contemplated. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board rejoined that he should certainly propose a 
change in the law: the Clause he intended to submit 
would remove any disqualification imposed by sex or 
marriage. In the end, Mr. McLaren withdrew his amend- 
ment in favour of the promised Henryfowlerism. Of 
course, women owners were straightway disfranchised, as 
were the agents of the companies taxed under the 
measure. The amendment by Mr. Courtney in favour of 
proportional representation was rejected by 186 to 114 
after a protracted discussion. When the midnight rule 
closed the proceedings a motion by Mr. Rathbone for the 
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separate representation of ownership and other voters, 
with a view to the direct division of rates, was before the 
House. 





Tue Commons resumed the Committee stage of the 
Parish Councils Bill on Wednesday, when Mr. Bolton 
denied that there was aught of the anti-democratic in 
Mr. Rathbone’s suggestion. Of course, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer viewed the matter from another stand- 
point : nothing could be more invidious than the proposal. 
It was insisted by Mr. Balfour that the reasons for a 
separate representation of ownership in ’72, when it was 
proposed by a Gladstonian Government, were equally in 
force now. The amendment was eventually withdrawn. 
Mr. Stephens moved that the annual parish meetings 
should be held during the first week of April, and should 
be called the Easter meetings. It appeared to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board that the amendment 
was unnecessary, and it was ultimately negatived by 171 
to 87. Sir Richard Paget proposed that the meetings 
should be at such times as the councillors themselves 
might decide. The President of the Local Government 
Board declined to entertain even this moderate proposal, 
as he deemed evening meetings a vital principle of the 
measure. In this attitude he was encouraged by Mr. 
Arch, who strongly advised the Government not to budge 
one hair’s breadth from its position. It was represented 
by several members that the varying conditions of different 
localities rendered some latitude desirable, but the occu- 
pants of the front bench still remained stubborn. The 
closure was finally moved by Mr. Channing, and carried 
by 201 to 136, while the amendment was afterwards 
negatived by 219 to 106. Other proposals having been 
disposed of, the debate was adjourned. The National 
Debt Redemption Bill was read a first time. 








On Thursday the Commons had some talk on life- 
saving at sea; and the President of the Board of Trade, 
while regretting the disastrous nature of the recent gale, 
did not believe the Government could improve upon the 
operations of the Lifeboat Institution. ‘The Home Secre- 
tary denied the report that the police had dispersed a 
Socialist gathering in Trafalgar Square on Monday ; and 
added that meetings were allowed there only on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and Bank Holidays. It was statéd by the 
Foreign Under-Secretary that Britain was acting in junc- 
tion with other Powers for the protection of her interests 
at Rio de Janeiro, Mr, Dalziel asked if the Duke of 
Coburg, as Sovereign of a Foreign Power, was still bound 
by the terms of his oath as a member of the Privy 
Council. The Prime Minister, who deprecated piecemeal 
discussion of the questions connected with His Royal 
Highness’s accession, rejoined that members of the Royal 
Family did not take the oath on their admission. In 
reply to Mr. Labouchere, he stated that the Government 
accepted responsibility as to the appointment of county 
magistrates, but that the matter must be carried into effect 
by the machinery at the disposal of the Minister within 
whose province it lay. The Home Secretary, having 
moved the third reading of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
a brilliant speech was made by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
protested -against the mischievous character of the 
measure. In particular, he condemned the imposition of 
liability upon employers for the negligence of workmen 
and the prohibition against ‘ contracting out.’ The Home 
Secretary’s reply was of the forcible-feeble order ; and, 
while he had much to say of certain statements made by 
Mr. Chamberlain outside the House, he had little to say 
in answer to the arguments he had advanced within 
it. It was not contended by the Government that the 
Bill would in itself have any material effect in reducing 
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the number of accidents, but it was contended that, 
as part of a general scheme of industrial legislation, it 
would add to the incentives to care. In his opinion there 
was no fear of the prohibition against contracting out 
breaking up voluntary arrangments ; for, whatever caprice 
or ill-judgment might impel isolated employers to do, 
the majority of the class had too much regard for its own 
interests to abandon a system that maintained good rela- 
tions between masters and men. The Bill was not a final 
measure (surely the protest was needless), but still it 
effected substantial improvement in the labourer’s posi- 
tion, Other speakers followed, and the third reading was 
ultimately achieved. 





Tue success and the safety of an Afghan Mission are 
never certain until it is once more back in British terri- 
tory. Sir Mortimer Durand is again at Peshawur, and the 
Ameer and he—and Afghanistan and India—can at length 
be heartily congratulated on the results of his journey, 
Hitches and delays there were, but not more than must 
be reckoned with in Oriental diplomacy. The experiences 
which the Mission had of Afghan hospitality have been 
eminently satisfactory, and, on the whole, the same may 
be said of the settlement reached. Abdur Rahman acknow. 
ledges that Swat, Bajaur, Chitral, and Waziristan are 
outside his authority and under British influence, and he 
has withdrawn from the obstructive attitude he had taken 
up at Chaman and on the Beloochistan frontier. On the 
other hand, he is allowed to retain the Kunar valley, 
Last, but not least, his subsidy is raised from 12 to 18 
lakhs of rupees, and the restrictions on the importation of 
arms into Afghan territory are removed. From _ hints 
dropped by Lord Rosebery, we learn that frontier nego- 
tiations with Russia in the Pamirs, and with France on 
the Mekong, are not proceeding so smoothly. The 
Viceroy is having a magnificent reception in his progress 
through Burmah. 





Tue work of fighting in Matabeleland is nearly over. 
Lobengula, after the flight from Buluwayo, had taken 
shelter in the bush country twenty or thirty miles to the 
north of his head-kraal. Negotiations were opened for his 
surrender, but he procrastinated, and a flying column was 
despatched to persuade him to come in; whereupon his 
‘young men’ deserted him. Confidence is entertained 
that by one method of persuasion or another he will be 
induced to surrender. Apart from Matabele concerns, the 
most important piece of African news this week is the sign- 
ing of the new agreement by Great Britain and Germany 
defining the frontier between the Royal Niger Protectorate 
and sphere of the ‘ Hinterland’ of the German Colony of the 
Cameroons. By this arrangement, the Adamawa country 
and its capital Yola are acknowledged to be British, 
while Germany is allowed to inpinge upon the former 
British sphere by taking charge of the upper course of 
the Benue and drawing its border-line so as to include in 
its territory the southern shore of Lake Tchad. In that 
direction, however, Germany has still claims and disputes 
to settle with France. The Congo State has inflicted two 
severe defeats on the Arab Power. The King of Ashantee 
has disclaimed hostile intentions against the Gold Coast 
Protectorate. 





Tue Sultan of Morocco’s brother is now among the 
Riff Arabs, and will shortly visit General Macias within 
the Spanish lines at Melilla. Although he declares that 
he can reduce the unruly Moors to obedience you very 
much doubt his ability, especially if the Spanish com- 
mander carries out the inexplicable design with which he 
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is credited of making a military promenade through the 
disturbed neighbourhoods, Till you hear that he has done 
so you refuse to believe that he will. But the blood of 
the Spaniards is up, and any cessation of hostilities will be 
regarded much as Britons, with vastly more justice, regard 
Majuba. The War Minister is athirst to distinguish 
himself in a campaign, and although Sefior Sagasta him- 
self has expressed the most moderate and politic intentions, 
his colleagues, backed by a strong national sentiment, 
may compel him to face the ruin of his country’s 
finance: chiefly because they think that a foreign war 
may cool the heat of Anarchist fervour. Moreover, Sejior 
Sagasta may find himself compelled to carry on the 
war, for the Hinterlands are aflame, and the Spanish 
Colony at Rio Oro has been attacked by fanatical Moors? 
a gunboat from Cadiz and a steamer from the Canaries may 
restore quiet ; but (again) you doubt it, for the war has a 
religious motive. There is danger that France may step 
in to seize as much of Morocco, and M. Flourens 
may get the desire of his heart if he sees a Franco- 
Russian squadron ‘ protecting Islam’ in Africa. (He 
says that Russia is the ‘natural protector of Islam in 
Asia’!). Senor Reparaz has issued a forcible pamphlet 
warningthe Ministers against the wiles of France, who 
only wants another Biserta, and maintaining the view that 
Spain should depend on Britain for the maintenance of 
the status quo. Indeed, it seems that in this matter Britain's 
interest is identical with Spain’s. 





Ix Germany Prince Bismarck has countenanced yet 
another account of his dismissal from office, but somehow 
it tallies still less than its predecessors with solid history. 
He is evidently upon the unpatriotic tack again, and even 
the Kaiser’s kindness during his recent illness will 
not serve to check the bitterness of his diatribes 
against Count von Caprivi. The wrath of the 
Agrarian League also forms a formidable stumbling-block 
in the Chancellor’s way. The projected commercial 
treaty with Russia is, of course, the chief grievance, and 
it has received additional vigour from its successes in 
the Prussian elections. Whether or no the Count was well 
advised in admitting the Conservative leader, Herr 
von Manteuffel, to an interview remains to be 
seen. The reactionary press has_ represented him 
as expressing a callous indifference to the prospects of 
agriculture. As a matter of fact he quoted the Bills for 
the creation of agricultural chambers and the reform of the 
poor law as instances of good-will. Still these proposals 
will scarce satisfy the land-owners’ party which looks for 
salvation to a prohibitive duty against Russian grains, and 
to nothing else. 





Tere are still Anarchist sputterings in Spain and else- 
where in Europe ; among them a bomb outrage at Valencia, 
But an event which has naturally created more comment 
and uneasiness in this country, is the attempt made by a 
set of French Canadian conspirators to blow up Nelson’s 
monument at Quebec. In itself nothing could be more 
puerile and contemptible than this squalid plot, which 
failed because one of the conspirators lost heart, and gave 
information to the police, who arrested his brethren when 
they were about to plant a bomb which would have 
wrecked the buildings in Jacques-Cartier Square besides 
blowing up the monument of the naval hero. But it is 
distinctly unpleasant to know that the chief actors are 
young officers of the Canadian Militia—one, the son of an 
ex-Premier of Quebec, the notorious Mercier—and ancther 
the son of the Chief of Police; and that they had been 
incited to this senseless and despicable act by the Anti- 
British propaganda of the French-Canadian press. 
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Wuy cannot the London Reform Union mind its own 
business ? Why should an association, whose function is 
politely understood to be the indoctrination of ratepayers 
with visions of the wonders to come when ground rents 
are municipalised, and all the landlords are living at the 
State’s expense in workhouses, interfere between the 
Government and its employes? It is not a civic matter. 
A deputation, which visited Mr. Campbell-Bannerman on 
Thursday to urge him to shorten the working-day at the 
Woolwich Arsenal, and not to dismiss its workmen, but to 
provide work for more in Government shops, was received 
with a very proper lack of ceremony. He told them that 
the Government has no right to make experiments with 
the taxpayers’ money to pleasure a few people who happen 
to be ‘in advance of public opinion.’ Moreover, certain 
gentlemen who talked about living wages and minimum 
rates were dismissed with even less consideration, for Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman told them that the Woolwich em- 
ployes had enough to live upon with decency. At the same 
time he hinted (for votes are always worth courting) that 
they might some day be paid at a higher rate. Of course the 
affair was a device of the Fabians (who have ‘collared’ 
the London Reforin Union) to induce the Government to 
provide work for the unemployed by giving its own 
servants more money and less time to earn it in, and so 
adding to the number of its staff. But the principle of 
Socialism is not to be settled on a side-issue: as Mr. 
Campbell-Bannermann would doubtless have said more 
plainly, but that the Fabians must needs be soothed at all 
costs. I’or the Government’s tenure of office is so pre- 
carious that it cannot afford to quarrel even with those 
who have shown the utmost contempt for it. 





Never were men of account who stood in Bismarck’s 
way treated with a more daring and discreditable scrupu- 
lousness than Sir Robert Morier and Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. Morier’s experience of diplomacy was gained 
chiefly in small German Courts, and after he had been 
Minister to Portugal he was sent as Ambassador to Russia. 
Bismarck thought that his influence was set against his pet 
idea of a Kaiserbund, and disliked his friendship for the 
Kaiser Frederic and his Empress. Therefore he caused 
the reptile Press to publish lying stories to the effect that 
Morier had used his diplomatic position at the time of the 
Franco-German War for the purpose of keeping Bourbaki 
informed of the Prussian movements. Fortunately, Morier 
was able to prove the utter falseness of the charge. He 
was a man of strong personal character, and England 
loses by his death, insomuch as he had not a little 
influence upon the Tsar. The romance of Prince 
Alexander's career does not need retelling here. Bismarck 
persuaded him to go to Bulgaria (he had served before 
Plevna and in the Balkans under Gourko), and when the 
Tsar wished Bulgaria for his own, Bismarck abandoned and 
sold the man who took a dangerous post in reliance on 
his word : this, too, as the price of the Tsar’s adhesion to 
his precious Kaiserbund. In_ thirty-six years Prince 
Alexander saw more of life at the point of tension than 
half a score men of his rank. The mystery of his 
life is the effect his treatment, during the time he was 
kidnapped, had upon a more than commonly brave man: 
it sapped his nerve and broke his vitality. Beside this 
an affair of the heart with one of the sisters of Wilhelm ITI. 

in which once more the designs of Bismarck threatened 
him—and his marriage with a lady of the operatic stage, 
are as nothing. At his death he was in command of a 
regiment of Austrian horse. 
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WE'VE GOT THE SHIPS ? 


HERE is no great temptation to any man to play 
Cassandra. ‘The ridicule of the moment is but 
ill paid by sad satisfaction in the possible future. 
Therefore The Times has deserved especially well of 
England in calling her to action for the strengthening 
of her Navy. Action indeed must be prompt and 
decisive. England stands on the brink—we write it 
gravely—of a peril that may come to mean her extinction 
as a leading Power. The thoughtless optimist and the 
half-thinking quietist may laugh, but it is true. Let 
us give them a few facts to digest. 

England, it is nowa commonplace to say, depends 
on sea-power for her very existence. Were our Army 
the strongest in Europe, instead of almost the weakest, 
an enemy has but to drive us from the seas to 
starve us in a month. That cannot be denied. 
And we are even now advancing into a position 
where we may be thus starved at any moment. 
No sane man can deny the possibility of sudden 
war. It may not be probable, but we dare not 
stake our national existence even’ on the most 
favourable of chances. We must be absolutely certain 
that we can meet any contingency, however remote. 
War at a moment’s notice being then unquestionably 
on the cards, with whom would it most likely have to 
be fought ? Clearly, so far as the present combinations 
of Europe promise, with two Powers before all others. 
France we jostle in every quarter of the globe, and 
France is quick to anger. She will shy, and get out of 
hand at the smaliest trifle. Russia, again, has interests 
that jar with ours—the more so at this moment, when 
our new convention with Abdur Rahman binds us to 
defend his dominions by all means in our power. And 
it is plain that we are far more likely to defend him, 
should the need come on us, at Viladivostock than at 
Herat. 

War, then, is possible with France or Russia or both. 
In such a war, being detached from the system of Con- 
tinental Alliances, we might well have to face both 
Powers single-handed. Now, France and Russia, it is 
scarcely needful to insist, are respectively the second 
and third naval forces of the world. If we are to be 
safe we must be ready to meet them alone; if we can 
do that we need not be afraid of any two or even three 
of the others. Can we doit? The answer is No, and 
the more frankly we give that answer the better fur our- 
selves. To begin with, at this very moment our 
fleet is, in some important points, inferior to the 
combined navies of the semi-detached Powers. We 
have but forty-two battle-ships of the line to 
their forty-five. Cruisers we have, it is true, more 
than the two of them together. But we must remem- 
ber always that, so far as cruisers go, what we need is 
not mere equality but an overwhelming preponderance. 
Cruisers are the eyes of a squadron, but they have also 
another function—to guard or capture merchantmen. 
Our merchant marine is so large and so vital to us that 
we cannot call ourselves safe until our superiority in 
this arm of the service is completely crushing. In the 
guerilla warfare of the high seas, our position as 
possessors open to be despoiled must always put us on 
the defensive. And it needs half a dozen cruisers to 
defend a trade-route against one. To go on with the 
enumeration, our torpedo-boats are notoriously an 
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insignificant handful compared to the large flotillas 
of our rivals. Our naval authorities, it is true, are 
inclined to rate the value of torpedo-boats quite low, 
and we do not say for a moment that they are wrong. 
But for some sort of work their value is unquestioned, 
Moreover, in any case, weakness in torpedo-boats must 
be balanced by strength in torpedo-catchers. And, 
even with the fourteen now building, it is doubtful 
whether our vessels of this type are either numerou; 
enough or powerful enough to break up the squadrons 
of our possible enemies. 

If we are partially inferior at the moment, still more do 
we stand in danger of complete and hopeless inferiority in 
afew years time. For the last two years our dockyard; 
have been almost idle, and at this moment we have 
but three battleships building, against some thirty in 
France and Russia. Now, in naval construction fore- 
thought is more than a virtue: it is the first necessity. 
A battleship can hardly be built in less than three years, 
Therefore we must always reckon in our navy not only 
ships built, but ships building as well. Each year must 
take upon itself the responsibility, not of itself, but ofa 
comparatively remote successor. If the ships are needed 
three years hence, it will be hopeless to begin to build 
them then. We may work night and day in every dock- 
yard round the coast, but England might most easily be 
wiped oft the map of Europe before a single new warship 
was ready to take the sea. ‘herefore we must not only act, 
but act at once. Finally, if any man remain yet unper- 
suaded, let him not forget that the first great naval war 
will be fought under altogether new conditions, ‘There 
has never yet been a great sea fight between ironclads, and 
we do not know what developments in naval tactics the 
next naval war may see. With all confidence in our sea- 
men, we have yet no right to assume that as tacticians 
we shall be superior or even equal to our possible 
opponents. It is pure chance. ‘Therefore we can only 
put ourselves beyond the reach of disaster by 0 
overwhelming a numerical superiority as may insure us 
against all accidents of nature or human skill. And, 
cost what it will, we must put ourselves beyond the 
reach of disaster, for disaster means national ruin. 

We press these unanswerable facts upon the Govern- 
ment, as indeed they have been pressed from many 
quarters already. We have fought the Government 
with all our strength on many fields, but we never 
believed its members deliberate and conscious traitors. 
That is what they will be if they sit still now—traitors 
just the same in intention whether disaster attend 
their inertness or not. But we do not believe that 
they will sit still. Lord Spencer has spoken strongly 
both for his Department and for the Government ; Mr, 
John Morley has gone further yet and told the checr- 
ing men of Manchester that our Navy must not 
only be powerful but all-powerful. Now is the time to 
redeem these pledges, for even a month’s delay 
may be fatal. Since the ships provided for in the 
Naval Defence Act of 88 were ready for sea, little or 
nothing has been done, and France and Russia have 
come up hand over hand. Therefore let Ministers 
renew the Naval Defence Act. It is the only way. Only 
thus can the encroachments and delays of the ‘Treasury 
be escaped ; only thus can the building procecd with 
the equable sureness that our safety demands. Mr. Glad- 
stone objected to Lord George Hamilton’s Act because 
it spread over seven years the payment for the reinforce. 
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ment of five. Very well. Let Mr. Gladstone bring ina 
new Act, and pay each year’s expenses out of each year’s 
receipts. It will even be the most popular course for 
him. Doubtless he is afraid of the odium that 
attaches to an increase of taxation. ‘hen, let him bring 
in his Naval Defence Act. It will be quite plain that 
he is spending (say) twenty-five millions purely on 
national defence. ‘This clear, no man will grudge him 
a penny of the whole amount, or bear him anything 
but gratitude. His political opponents will co-operate 
cordially, so that he need fear no waste of his hoarded 
time. Above all, let him not forget for a moment that 
by the Constitution of England, be the arrangement 
good or bad, the British Empire has committed its 
very life to his keeping, Let him look to it that he is 
faithful to his trust. 


A STATE OF NO BUSINESS 


‘lis ever more and more difficult to see what 
the Ministry, can expect to gain by this 
misnamed Autumn Session. There were two ways 
in which it might have turned the time to account. 
Mr. Gladstone and his row of ciphers in the Com- 
mons (less honestly called colleagues) might have 
adhered to the spirit of that arrangement which 
they entered into with the Opposition before the 
prorogation. He (since in this connection it is absurd 
to talk of ‘they’) might have taken care that non- 
contentious Bills deserved their name: when cer- 
tain business might well have been done before 
Christmas, and the Cabinet would have developed 
a countenance with which to assert, in decent 
company, that it does not consist of a revered leader 
and a handful of items holding office, by grace of 
the Irish, for Irish purposes only. But, if this had 
been the course preferred, Mr. Fowler would not have 
been allowed to engraft his Bill with clauses giving the 
administration of the Poor Law into the hands of the 
relations of paupers. ‘To do that was to make the Bill 
contentious in an eminent degree, and thereby to destroy 
the possibility of progress. In the same way, Mr. 
Fowler would not have been allowed to draft a new 
clause which will make it necessary to recommit the 
Bill; for that is only to repeat the mistake. 

A second course there was; and that, too, might 
have been followed with some prospect of advantage. 
The understanding with the Opposition might have 
been sent to keep company with Mr. Gladstone's 
solemn promise not to give the Irish a Parliament of 
their own, together with the power to interfere in 
curs. Having got rid of an inconvenient engagement, 
the Cabinet might cheerfully have played up to the 
gag. At one stage of the discussion on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill it really looked as if this was its 
intention. ‘The British Workman was to be de- 
prived of his power to manage for himself, lest 
the ‘Trades Unions should thereby be weakened. 
Krom this it appeared as if the Cabinet had resolved 
in a businesslike spirit to set about bribing the ‘Trades 
Unions and other Radical votes. ‘There was a good 
deal to be said for that course by politicians not above 
making an alliance with the allies of the Clan-na-Gael. 
By filling its non-contentious Bills with contentious Radi- 
cal matter, by forcing them through the Commons under 
the gag and by sending them half-debated to the Lords, 
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it might have made a piece of electioneering possible. 
‘Their acceptance would have suited Mr. Gladstone's 
book just as well as their rejection. In the first case 
(supposing for the mere sake of argument that it could 
have occurred), he would have scored a big enough vic- 
tory to be worth vaunting on platforms. In the second 
(infinitely the more likely to arise) he might have found a 
text wherefrom to appeal to 'T'rades Unions and agricul- 
tural labourers for yet more support next time. But 
there are no convincing signs that this course, or any 
approach to it, is to be taken. Rather we hear of 
intentions to let drop the Poor Law clauses of the 
Parish Councils Bill, and to fall back on the half- 
abandoned plan of relying on a helpful Opposition 
to secure the despatch of business ; and between the 
two nothing at all is like to be done either in the 
way of honest work or of bribing the Radical Vote. 
The alternation, be it high-handed or only weak- 
kneed, serves neither to push on business nor to please 
the sole class of supporters Her Majesty’s present 
advisers can hope to enlist. 

If Mr. Gladstone were not so continually present, 
and so visibly in command of the ship, the explanation 
of this muddle would at once be sought in the conse- 
quences which inevitably ensue upon the bungling 
attempts of inferior practitioners in a delicate art. But 
Mr. Gladstone is there ; and there, too, is all this mess- 
The solution of the puzzle is (we fancy) something of 
this sort: that the most artful of managers can by no 
miracle of ingenuity contrive to make a silk purse out 
of a sows ear. It is not given to any politician—even 
if he go about with his eyes open, and do not abide in 
a fool’s paradise of Home Rule—to make an effective 
majority for the purpose of doing sober work out of a 
mixty-maxty of Radical groups and miscellaneous fad- 
mongers. ‘To show them a Parish Councils Bill, with 
a polite request that they shall not essay to amend it 
in a Radical sense, is asking the hounds to be so good 
as not to tear the fox. ‘The followers of the Govern- 
ment have heaped its Bill knee-deep in amendments ; 
and now the thing cannot be gagged and closured 
save at the cost of the official majority; and even 
an Item might (and would) vote an Everlasting 
No in the defence of his own astonished jaws. 
Of course, this does not account for the management 
which permits Mr. Fowler to hamper his Bill with 
clauses demanding recommitment and further instruc- 
tions to Committee. That management is not easily 
explicable. Is it that Mr. Fowler has been allowed to 
take his revenge by out-McLarening Mr. McLaren? 
Or does the Cabinet hope to propitiate the Opposition 
by abounding in that Opposition’s sense ? Oris it riding 
for a fall? Or is it simply in a commonplace state of 
Hurry and confusion of mind between conflicting courses 
all likely to prove unprofitable The riding-for-a-fall 
hypothesis appears improbable, while the other, that 
freedom has been given to Mr. Fowler, is quite consis- 
tent with the theory of flurry. In truth, the Cabinet, 
in its own interest, should have got the Radicals’ ideas 
earlier, and then played up to the gag. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND 
R. LECKY’S address to the Imperial Institute 
was well timed. Lord Charles Beresford has 
just startled his countrymen by the publication of a 
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novel scheme of naval equipment, at a cost of some 
eighteen millions! Mr. Lecky comes pat to show why 
the Navy is wanted, and how its reinforcement were 
cheap at the price. In another respect, too, Mr. Lecky 
was fortunate in his occasion. ‘ Perish India’ may no 
longer be a cry, but ‘ what have we to do in Africa?” is 
as conspicuous a question as Mr. Labouchere can make 
it. Mr. Lecky painted India, and India without the Paw 
Britannica ; and it will certainly fall to the lot of some 
future historian to do the same for Africa. It is for 
ourselves to decide, and that in the near future, which 
is to be the real and which the imaginary. If the 
Little Englandite should get his way, then will 
Africa continue the spoil of factions, the last 
stronghold (excepting always Russia) of barbarism 
and the abiding home of cruelty. The sons of the men 
who made India, and were abused for the work by 
all the mistaken eloquence of Burke, the dull yet 
specious malignity of James Mill, and the popular 
magniloquence of Macaulay, are doing in Mashonaland 
and round the great Lakes precisely what their fathers 
did in Bengal and the Land of the Five Rivers. ‘Times 
are changed, of course, and the electric telegraph is a 
heavy drag upon enterprise, the Radical press a strong 
incentive to stay at home to gull the electorate, and 
to pettifog great issues to parochial ends. In India 
practically our only European competitor was that 
‘great nation’ which, by its superior diplomacy and 
the exercise of an audacity once the prerogative 
of Englishmen, has kicked the Siamese King out 
of his possessions and our Empire out of her suc- 
In Africa we are opposed by France on the 
north, by Italy on the east, by Germany in far too 
many quarters. Moreover, our achievements there have 
not yet stirred the general imagination, nor quickened 
the general sense of pride: so that our Lendys may 
still be described as murderers, and our Radical may 
still prefer a Labouchere before a Cecil Rhodes. Mr. 
Lecky dealt with the past and the future rather than 
the present; but his lessons are plainly and readily 
applicable to the men and the doings of to-day. In 
recalling the mighty shades of Clive and Hastings, of 
Raleigh and Drake, and their invincible compeers ; in 
signalising and defining the tremendous possibilities 
that lie ahead of us, provided only that we be never 
false to the tradition they created and bequeathed ; he 
awakes our living England to a sense of the true uses of 
her Jamesons and Lugards, he provides her with a 
means of appreciating at its proper worth the work 
which, almost in her own despite, they have set them- 
selves to do for her. 


cession. 


His address, in fact, was an admirable review of the 
history of public opinion with regard to the Expansion 
of Eogland. <A point to note in it is that he credits 
Lord Beaconsfield with a full share in the good work of 
bringing on the reaction from Cobdenism and from the 
torpid, unspeakable Calico Millennium. ‘In his long 
political life,’ says Mr. Lecky, ‘ the note of Imperialism ’ 
—which is England at any cost and before all else— 
‘was perhaps that which sounded with the clearest 
ring.” It is the characteristic of a certain sort of poli- 
ticians to order their conduct and shape their ambition 
by the antithesis of this same principle; but the mass 
of the nation is made of sounder stuff, and ‘ England at 
no cost, but all else before England, is no device for it 
yet. Admirably to the purpose, too, was the lecturer’s 
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quotation from Lord John Russell: ‘When I was 
young, that ancient Whig remarked to him, ‘it was 
thought the mark of a wise statesman that he had 
turned a small Kingdom into a great Empire.’ Though 
that was long before Bismarck had united Germany, 
the theory is still living and still popular. ‘In my old 
age,’ he continued, ‘it appears to be thought an object 
of a statesman to turn a great Empire into a small 
Kingdom.’ Now, Parochial Home Rule may be worth 
a life’s devotion in the eyes of certain dreamers of 
dreams, senile or sentimental, or both; but its con- 
summation, to quote Mr. Lecky, ‘would not bring 
relief to one suffering human heart or stanch one 
tear of pain or add in any appreciable degree to 
the real happiness of a single home.’ While on the 
other hand by the expenditure of half the cost of the 
Coal Strike we might build up an Ireland overseas 
which would have been a source of strength and honour 
to this whole vast Empire. Consider the prospect: 
look back to Plassy and Assaye and forward to the 
homes that thousands of Englishmen, Scotsmen and 
Irishmen will build in that great continent whose future 
is destined to be associated with the Anglo-Norman 
race. 

That is one, and not the greatest, of Mr. Lecky’s 
lessons. His address should be printed, and sown 
broadcast wherever the English tongue is spoken, 


COUNTING THE SPOILS 


— Saturday the delegates of the Miners’ Federa- 

tion passed votes of thanks (1) to Lord Rosebery, 
(2) to Mr. Pickard (‘our president’), and (3) to The 
Chronicle and The Sun. The demagogues’ inherent 
and abiding reverence for rank was doubtless responsi- 
ble for the precedence accorded to the Earl; for even 
Mr. Sam Woods must be aware that his share in the 
settlement (so-called) consisted in filling a chair. Until 
agreement became a foregone conclusion, the Govern- 
ment, his nominator, made no sort of sign. Indeed, 
the Capitalist of Radical fiction could not have dis- 
played a more callous disregard for those wan cheeks 
and famished eyes, which suggested such a wealth of 
adjectives to a pitying Press. When both sides had 
utterly exhausted themselves, Lord Rosebery surveyed 
the arrangement of a truce providing an immediate 
return to work at the old rate of wages, but leaving 
the future blank and undefined. Of course, the whole 
business was a flagrant piece of electioneering on the 
part of the Old Parliamentary Hand. His Home 
Secretary had blundered at Leatherstone; his Foreign 
Secretary must retrieve the lost votes at Westminster. 
And, if any proof be needed for the effrontery of the 
manoeuvre, there is that telegram to Hawarden. ‘ Coal 
lock-out over ; thank God !’—thus the missive to the 
Rev. Harry Drew (or possibly it was the butler), and 
of course the pious gratitude was duly transmitted to the 
Separatist prints. I'amiliarity by now has bred contempt 
for Mr. Gladstone's appeals to his Creator, and this one 
did not even figure on the placards. Moreover, West- 
minster will be forgotten, but Featherstone impends and 
menaces ; and the presumption is that the ‘ murders’ 
will wipe out the philanthropy. 

As for that amazing person, Mr. Pickard, he has 
certainly gained the most splendid advertisement that 
ever was secured by obstinacy and stupidity. But for 
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his love of display, and his ignorance of political 
economy, the dispute had been composed long ago; 
meanwhile some £40,000,000 have been spent (they say) 
in teaching him a lesson that he has not succeeded in 
learning. His ascendency over his dupes continues 
despotic as ever, and in spite of grinding privations 
endured, and irretrievable and tremendous losses sus- 
tained, they seem prepared to turn out and do and suffer 
asmuch again at his bidding. As The Daily Nezs has 
most sensibly urged, ‘hostilities may break out again, 
in spite of the Board, if the language of provocation 
and insult be not suppressed.” Does Mr. Pickard 
purpose to take this word to the wise? Not he. ‘This 
week past he has been uttering harangues of the old 
fatuous type against all such owners as did not open 
their mines at an exact tick of the clock on Monday. 
This, too, after actually signing an agreement for 
resumption of work ‘so far as practicable ;* and when 
even "he Chronicle’s Commissioner admits that many 
of the pits cannot be made ready in a twinkling! 
Not only is the man prodigal in accusations of ill- 
faith ; but also, besides making bad blood, he clearly 
intends to abate not one jot of his pretensions when 
February comes round. ‘The Board of Conciliation 
will be confronted by that monstrous doctrine of the 
‘living wage; it must combat with the astounding 
fallacy that prices follow salaries. In short the arbitra- 
tors, with little real authority beyond that which is 
furnished by a possible nimbleness of tongue, will be 
expected to sit and register the decrees of Mr. Pickard. 
Unless that autocrat acquire a little common prudence 
and a trifle of political economy in the interval, there 
seems nothing for it but a resumption of the war, for 
it is plain that not even a wretched mob of capitalists 
can be expected to submit without a struggle to whole- 
sale spoliation. 

No doubt the Board is professedly impartial, and 
both parties have agreed to abide by its decisions. But 
those who use Mr. Pickard’s catch-words, without the 
excuse of Mr. Pickard’s illiteracy, declare in open 
terms that, unless it establish a ‘ living wage, it might 


just as well legislate for the Matabele. On Monday 


The Chronicle lectured its contemporaries (the dear old 
D. N. included) for failing to understand the signifi- 
cance of Hriday’s conference. ‘The miners have inci- 


Hdentally given the world assurance ‘of the great 


Caristian doctrine that regeneration comes through 
suffering.” (Is their destitution, as described in 
another part of the paper, to be taken as 
the measure of their unregenerate wickedness ?) 
The dogma, too, has been established that, inter 
wia, ‘workers shall have an equal voice with the 
employers in fixing the amount of wages.’ It is 
true that the prosaic terms of the settlement do not 
altogether support such an assumption ; but what does 
that matter when you can press Clough and Horace 
into service? Again, if Mr. Mill should differ from 
Lhe Chronicle, so much the worse for Mr. Mill; for 
‘the principle has come, and it has come to stay.’ As 
to the methods of its enforcement, however, The 
Chronicle’ maintains a curious silence, though their 
explanation scarce lies on the surface. With a prohibitive 
tariff the capitalist might be squeezed, and coal might 
be kept at a high price at the cost of incredible misery 
to the community. But is The Chronicle Protectionist ? 
So little, that it girds at Lord Farrer for ascribing that 


~y 
we 


tendency to the London County Council and its fatuous 
minimum rates, Yet, with foreign competition, how is 
the consumer to be prevented from buying produce 
from Belgium or America? When The Standard 
sagely surmised that unless the great industries remain 
unmolested, Capital will leave the country, and Labour 
with it, Zhe Chronicle exploded with derisive laughter : 
‘The spectacle of Mr. Chambers going off to Germany 
with Rockingham colliery in one pocket and Thorncliffe 
in another, would be a sight for gods and men.’ But 
surely the point is not that Mr. Chambers would be able 
to convey his plant abroad, but that Mr. Chambers will 
ruin himself to no other purpose than the enrichment of 
some foreign plutocrat? ‘The Australian ideal seems 
conceivable, though its attainment in an ancient society 
like our own were not achieved without a more than 
Australian bedevilment. Buta combination of artificial 
wages with Cobdenitish cheapness may be left to exercise 
the ingenuity of Bedlam. 

In one respect Mr. Pickard’s abettors may be com- 
mended: their recognition, namely, that the Govern- 
ment stands committed to continual interference in 
Labour embroilments. Apart from the indignity to 
grown men which is implied in the constant visitation 
of the feeding-bottle, there is this obvious difficulty : 
that the State cannot enforce its ordinances. At pre- 
sent Mr. Gladstone can neither drive recalcitrant 
colliers to the mines, nor imprison contumacious owners 
until they unlock their gates. Accordingly the ultimate 
result of this precedent must be the establishment of a 
Socialist tyranny, or, failing that, the bringing of all 
authority into contempt. 


M. DUPUY’S DECLARATION 


i. French Premier is a confirmed trimmer, and 

his manceuvres are obvious to all. Before the 
Chamber met, the relative strengths of the Republican 
groups remained obscure, and, accordingly, M. Dupuy 
made overtures now to one side, now to the other, 
‘To please the Radicals he submitted to the most pre- 
posterous demands of their hostage, M. Peytral, 
Minister of Finance: notably, when he cashiered M. 
Lozc, Prefect of the Seine, for suppressing the 
Anarchist riot. On the other hand, he dished 
M. Constans and ‘guddled’ the Moderates by 
electioneering addresses hinting at religious toleration 
and a political amnesty. He would still be temporising, 
had not the factions solved his doubts by holding meet- 
ings, with the result that, whereas the reasonable 
Republicans polled some three hundred votes, M. 
Goblet and his Radical-Socialist henchmen could but 
scratch together a sorry handful. 7’hen the Premier's 
course was clear; and out he came with a programme 
reeking of Conservatism. He will have nothing to do 
with that unclean thing, the separation of Church and 
State, nor will he tamper with the ark of the Constitution. 
Progressive taxation is abhorrent to him, and disorder 
shall be resolutely suppressed. From the vehemence 
of his assertions the man really seems to have satis- 
fied himself that he has convictions and a mind. 
Meanwhile, he has carefully abstained from discarding 
M. Peytral; and that easy-going hackney has 
swallowed his principles, and may go on cuddling 
his portfolio. 

The device is the time-server’s, not the statesman’s. 
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Nevertheless, it has been attended with entire success. 
The Moderate Republicans have passed a vote of con- 
fidence in M. Dupuy, and the remnants of the Right 
have actually followed suit. ‘Thus, to all appearance, 
there is a compact alliance of the various supporters of 
order against the Socialist revolutionaries. It remains 
to be seen, however, if the coalition will endure, and 
thus escape the fate that has attended all such parties 
as have been founded on fortuitous cabals. And when 
one turns from the principles which M. Dupuy has 
resolved to denounce to those that embody his positive 
intentions, then the futility of the thing is seen. The 
list is long, but its items are pettifogging. M. Dupuy 
prates largely of sanitary reform and the education of 
waifs and strays. He proposes to suppress the manu- 
facture of dynamite, and to encourage agricultural 
distilleries. But his most pompous periods concern 
such financial nostrums as the conversion of the 
public debt and the readjustment of house duties. 
Hence the presumption is that the minor measures are 
put forward for show, and that the Session will be spent 
in hacking and hewing at the Budget. M. de Freycinet 
invented the dodge; but, though time can be wasted 
thereby, it by no means checkmates that abstract resolu- 
tion in favour of making everybody happy at everybody 
else’s expense in which the French legislator is wont to 
take delight, but which no self-respecting Ministry dare 
accept. M. Dupuy had been far better advised in 
putting forward a programme the Chamber might have 
passed, instead of making laborious preparations 
for a record of barrenness. On the other hand, 
M. Clémenceau can wreck Cabinets no longer, and the 
nation would for the moment prefer a House that did 
nothing before one that sent institutions to perdition. 
Accordingly, negation and procrastination may serve, 
the more especially as M. Dupuy’s elastic conscience 
need recoil from no purpose however demagogic, should 
the conciliation of the mob suddenly become a desidera- 
tum. He can but eat his own words, and put forward 
the invaluable M. Peytral. 

A consideration much in his favour consists in the 
present indifference of the Parisian Press to domestic 
as compared to foreign affairs. There is still 
a magic in Toulon, and the Republic dreams only 
of the New Era that has dawned upon it through 
the loving-kindness of the Tsar. The Premier was 
content with a bare allusion to the f’tcs of October and 
the recovery by France of her place among the peoples ; 
and his reticence is much to his credit. 
exuberance needs no encouragement just now, indeed 
the wilder the enterprise, the more clamorous wax its 
advocates. M. I’lourens was a capable Foreign Minister 
in his day, and he in no wise merits the political 
extinction which has been his lot. But even the 
bitterness born of unjust supersession cannot excuse 
his argument that I’rance and Russia should combine 
to exasperate England (and Spain, too, for that matter) 
by a joint demonstration on the coast of Morocco. 
Again, the Anglo-German argument as to the spheres 
in East Africa has been made the text of some astound- 
ing suggestions. Adamawa has fallen to Britain, and 
therefore the Government must lay claim, not only to 
that Houssa State, but to Muri as well. ‘Thus the 
Débats; and it further contends that Bornu and 
Bagermi should be declared independent. Now, even a 
French editor should be aware that France stands 


French 
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debarred from every one of these Sultanates (Bagermi 
excepted) by conventions concluded either with 
Great Britain or Germany. However, the Temps 
comes to its rival’s rescue with the discovery that the 
arrangement constitutes a violation ‘ of the rights 
which, in default of diplomatic action, have been con- 
ferred on us by our explorers.’ In other words, it 
relies on the filibuster Mizon, recalled by his Govern- 
ment after being convicted of a pack of lies. So long 
as the journals find occupation in these fatuous specula- 
tions, M. Dupuy will be free to do pretty much as he 
pleases in the Chamber. But the day may come when 
he will be expected to translate them in action, and 
then his position will be embarrassed enough, and 
probably transient to boot. 


AUTOMATIC DETECTIVES 


| fe many years the criminal has been pampcred 

and cockered with a solicitude which would have 
spoilt the commonly honest man. ‘The Howard Society 
has contrived to make him healthy and comfortable, 
‘The psychologist has examined him with the tenderest 
interest, and will never be happy until he has reduced 
him to a Platonic idea. He has been discussed at the 
British Association, as though he were a new sort of 
electricity or an article of the Pagan faith. But he 
recks not of the homage paid him. With characteristic 
modesty he goes on cracking cribs and killing police- 
men as though nothing had happened ; and he will 
scarcely recognise how important a personage he is 
until his bumps are measured so accurately that he is 
known the whole world over. 

For many years M. Bertillon’s admirable system of 
criminal detection has been followed in France, and as 
our own Government has at last appointed a Committee 
to examine its results, there is a chance that it 
may be adopted this side of the Channel. The common 
methods of identification have one and all broken down. 
A photograph is useless without a corresponding name, 
and as the burglar has an alias (as well as a wife) in every 
town, he has hitherto had an excellent chance of getting 
off lightly as a first offender. But M. Bertillon’s system, 
which has been consistently upheld in these columns, is 
far more precise and exacting than the camera, and 
there never was a practitioner who could dodge the 
measurements it ordains. It is, indeed, no more 
than a practical application of Signor Morellis 
theory of ‘forms. ‘The criminal is set cruciform 
against the wall. He is measured from head to 
foot, from hand to hand. ‘The shape and sizz of his 
skull are duly registered. ‘The colour and capacity of 
his eye are likewise tested, while foot, hand, and arm are 
separately measured. Now, with so much informatict 
to aid, the police can scarce permit their quarry to 
escape. ‘lhere are certain proportions of the |umal 
frame, which even the lapse of years leaves unchanged, 
and, since no two human beings ever corresponded 
precisely in these manifold particulars, you need but 
an efficient method of book-keeping to be sure 
of your man directly he is sized. In France, 
the system has been tested with complete suc: 
cess. It has been tried in a vast number of cases, 
and seldom, if ever, been known to fail. ‘The adverse 


criticism of retired officials, such as M. Macé, is tainted 
at the source, and may verv properly be neglected. In 
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brief, M. Bertillon’s Anthropometry has endured the 
test of experience, and though, with our usual caution, 
we have eyed the system with suspicion, the time has 
come for a practical acknowledgment of its merits. 
And the Committee now appointed will deserve well 
of the country, if it remember that the only concern 
we have with Bill Sykes is to lock him up, and that no 
means are despicable which lead to so praiseworthy an 
end. 

The inquiry should be carried out with thoroughness 
and liberality. ‘There are other artifices besides M. 
Bertillon’s, and these others should not be forgotten, 
Mr. Galton, for instance, believes that the whorls and 
convolutions of a thumb-impress are detectives incap- 
able of deception. For our own part, we recognise a 
difficulty in this very delicate operation. And is it 
not true that the branding-iron might efface the 
damnatory curves? At any rate, the hardened criminal 
would hardly preserve a thumb which carried his con- 
demnation upon its surface, and though a mutilated 
hand would be a primd-facie evidence of guilt, 
it is scarce enough to hang a man. None the less, 
if Mr. Galton’s artifice be proved efficient, by all 
means let it be an adjunct to the Bertillon 
system. It is not a question of rival nostrums. Our 
single aim is recognition of the criminal, and whatever 
assists detection deserves generous and instant encour- 
agement. But be it remembered that the expense, 
which will not be slight, is not undertaken to amuse 
that supremely ridiculous personage the ‘criminal 
anthropologist. Lombroso and _ his school are 
doubtless right in holding that crime, being abnor- 
mal, is a disease. But they are only playing with 
words; and even if murder and thievery be confessed 
misfortunes as sad as measles, at least let us congratu- 
late ourselves that speedy and certain cures are 
already appointed. Diet and good counsel are 
the absurdest of remedies. Supposing that the 
congenital burglar might be drawn into the straight 
path by improving literature and sentimental ministra- 
tion, the game is not worth the candle. Justice, being 
human, is rough and ready, and cannot pause to take 
account of influences so subtle and flimsy as heredity 
and environment. 

The policeman, in truth, is concerned not with the 
process of creation, but merely with the finished product. 
No doubt the best and only cures of crime are the 
gallows and the dungeon. And if we feel Bill Sykes’s 
bumps, we take the trouble, not out of any regard for 
William’s better self, but merely because we are anxious 
always to know the gentleman when we see him, 
The Draconian method is at once simple and 
practical. If the burglar is safe under lock and 
key, you may be sure that he will not be murdering the 
Innocent in their sleep. You may be equally certain 
that he is not gathering round his knee a brood of 
youthful burglars, already skilled in the use of the 
crow-bar and jemmy. ‘The more accurately he is 
measured, the more speedily will he diminish in 
strength and number. And in that golden age when 
he ceases to trouble us, that other pest—the Criminal 
Anthropologist—will disappear also. Vor what will it 
profit him to hunt the ‘type’ when the individual, 
quailing before M. Bertillon, has fled for sympathy to 
the County Council, or taken his place in the White- 
Ribbon Army ? 
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STRAWS OF SEDITION 


'T’ is generally supposed by ourselves and our neigh- 
bours that we English have definitely solved the 
colonial problem. Rome made the adventure and failed, 
in part from corruption, in part from her policy of 
centralisation. And no modern nation save Great Britain 
has even seemed to be successful. The issues of our own 
experiment are somewhat open to question, if we come to 
close quarters with them. Inspect the tangled web which 
we have woven about the world and call our Empire, 
and its value will be seen for the most part a mere 
matter of sentiment. We have purchased half the 
earth with the price of our bravest blood, and it avails 
us very littlein practice. We have made houses for our 
adventurous children, it is true; we have planted the 
seed of a ruling race in all the quarters of the 
globe. If this be all, it is something no doubt, 
but not everything—to be frank, not even over- 
much, Australia must shape her own destiny quite 
apart from our intervention. South Africa disputes 
our right even to exercise our actual suzerainty ; 
Canada turns her face to the States; and if the 
Caines of this world have their way, India also will 
be blustering in our ears to-morrow. Of course, we 
are at full liberty to continue our amiable career of 
benevolence ; we can go on reclaiming the wilderness 
for the sake of our high-spirited children ; we may bear 
the brunt of wars and pestilence, only that a thousand 
of our many millions may build their houses and breed 
after their kind. All this is possible, and withal very 
generous. By such paternal loving-kindness we 
win the gratitude of our wastrels or our pro- 
fHigates or our adventurers (whichever you will) 
for a time at least. And it may be that their 
children’s children will regard us with something more 
of friendship than they feel for the Russian or the 
Portuguese. But this is a sentimental consideration only, 
and, failing that federal girdle of which we have heard 
so little lately, it is all we are likely to get out of the 
enterprise. In most instances, the opportunity is gone 
beyond hope. Colonies are settled, and have grown 
their own traditions, derivative from us. New countries 
and republics are being built and perfected on founda- 
tions laid by us. ‘lo change their fortunes is outside our 
power. Whatever it may be possible to accomplish in 
virgin lands, if ever we shall have the courage to 
essay a new method in new territories, the history of 
the past is written, and may not be altered. 

The most reckless blunder we ever committed in our 
Empire was our treatment of Canada, ‘The witnesses 
lie oversea, as it were, at our back doors, and are not 
so silent that we can offer to ignore them. It is surely 
preposterous that we should own a colony in which our 
traditions, our customs, our very language, are alien. 
And yet over a great part of Canada the English flag 
flies in vain. To call French-Canada English is a 
mockery. It is ruled by ancient French ideas, it is in 
the clutch of the ancient French religion, it leans and 
aspires towards the France of a hundred years ago. The 
French-Canadian Press openly flaunts its leal French 
heart in the face of its suzzrain. Its sympathies and 
its professions are entirely anti-English, and it is only 
pleased to retain the English connection because it iscon- 
venient—because, to be plain, the States are opening a 
huge mouth and yawning for Quebec. ‘To be swallowed 
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up and lost in that vast gorge of miscellaneous 
nationalities which compose the Great Republic would 
not suit the taste of these patriots. Their ambition is 
to construct a little Paradise of their own, in which no 
Anglo-Saxon shall have part or lot, and which shall 
be compact of the virtues, the bigotries, and the provin- 
cialities of France before the Revolution. The news which 
reaches us this week of a miserable dynamite attempt 
upon the statue of Nelson in Montreal is significant 
enough, though the ebullition ended very childishly. 
The son of a Premier, himself of notorious repute, made 
one in this piece of petty sedition. ‘These amateur 
rebels would have blown the statue to pieces because it 
perpetuated the memory of a man who beat the I’rench. 
Quebec has been a hundred and forty years the pro- 
perty of Great Britain, and here is the result. The 
judge before whom the case is being tried seemed to 
think the feeling natural if unwise. If it be natural, 
which we cannot think, it is also certainly disloyal to the 
allegiance they have sworn, and their silly outburst of 
temper sets one wondering, as we have said, if, after all, 
our Colonial Theory has not its limitations. We have 
spent of our best upon the conquest of Canada, and all we 
have gained is the disaffection of an ungrateful people. 
We have suffered them not only to retain their own laws 
and language, but have been even guilty of the incredible 
folly of allowing them to impose them upon those of 
our own blood in other parts of the Dominion. Yet this, 
forscoth, is not enough. They will have down our 
memorials ; they will sully the very name and fame of 
the pioneers that founded our Empire for us. They 
wax fat and kick under our amiable and fatuous 
ministrations. Even the wise amongst them merely 
deprecate the hotheadedness of youth, and that wholly, 
as it appears, with a fearful side-glance at Public 
Opinion on this side. 
has no fears. It believes us still asleep; and prays we 
shall not wake this side of disruption. 


The Canadian Press, however; 


THE VALUE OF STATISTICS 


HE emotional philanthropist has no instrument so 
useful as a table of statistics, especially amongst 

such peoples as put their trust in figures. A mere 
statement of facts counts for nothing: but the most 
intelligent men frequently permit themselves to be 
deceived by a wily array of numerals. Indeed, the 
definition which makes statistics to be the lie in its 
superlative degree is thoroughly justified : for they are 
often ‘ cooked’ to suit a purpose ; and appear on the 
printed page with the most winning aspect of authority. 
To say drunkenness is rampant, as the local vetotaler 
.so often does, is merely to defeat your own intention. 
But when it is asserted that there are so many thousand 
drunkards in the country who consume so many million 
gallons of spirit in the year, and filla certain proportion 
of pauper graves, the public is appalled and is ready 
to permit the most inquisitorial restraint upon the 
amenities of life. For a long time the superfluous philan- 
thropists of Toynbee Hall and the Social Democrats, 
together with Anarchists of the more virulent sort, have 
been making capital out of the statistics of the 
East End. They know their public: they know that 


to squeeze the legislation they want out of an immobile 
Parliament they have but to show a ghastly squadron 
of figures, 
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Mr. Charles Booth, however, is always at hand to 
correct the doctrinaires who would impel the State 
into interference on the strength of a few sums in 
addition and multiplication. Like every man of ordi- 
nary sanity, he stands amazed before the poverty and 
distress of which the agitating unemployed are, so to 
say, the spume. But he favours no hasty-pudding sort 
of legislation. The East End is the Kast End as we 
know it because of certain causes at work upon our 
social organism. And of these causes we are ignorant. In 
fact, we do not yet understand the subject well enough 
to settle how much of what we see is cause and how 
much is effect. At the Statistical Society the other 
night he read an excellent paper, of which the moral 
is, that statistics nakedly presented are as misleading as 
the anecdotes which serve to adorn the annual reports 
of charitable institutions. Lo here, says the City 
Missionary ; lo there, says the Rescuer; and lo some- 
where else, says the Fabian; and they are all wrong, 
simply because they do not appreciate the symptoms 
of which their statistics are but the diagnosis. For 
instance : there is a common theory that over-crowding 
is the root of all poverty and crime. Mr. Booth proved 
that, on the contrary, there are persons far from 
poor who live in districts packed to suffocation. Again, 
as in the case of the miners, we hear an everlasting 
clamour about the insufficiency of wages. But a 
particular week gives no true guide; we must take 
averages, and from the average wage and the average 
cost of living deduce the true state of affairs. 

If Mr. Booth had done nothing but show the fallacy 
of statistics unsupported by evidence, he would have 
done a good work. But he himself brings some sort of 
salve for the wounds he inflicts upon the sensibilities of 
the emotional, since he proves a connection at root 
between many of the evils which the weak-minded nearly 
always deplore separately as their own dearest subjects 
of lamentation. ‘he uninstructed will jump to the 
conclusion that all this is a proof that the unfor- 
tunate herd together aloof from civilisation. But Mr. 
Booth encourages no such fallacy: he is content to 
lay his finger on the chief symptoms, not professing to 
have discovered how much they are reacting one upon 
the other. That he has established the connection 
is enough for the present: when the new volume of 
Life and Labour of the London Poor appears we 
may expect to know more. And in the meantime 
the scientific investigator of social conditions is obliged 
to him for having established the law that statistics 
in themselves are of no moment unless we understand 
their true import in the terms of life, and the corre- 
lation of one set of figures with another. 


LANDLORD-HUNTING 


W E. have more than once denounced the ‘ Cadastral 
Survey’ in the Behar districts of Bengal, as 4 
virulent though insidious attack on the Permanent 
Settlement, and on the landed interest of that Province 
generally by the little band of Irish Nationalists which 
has captured the official machine there. The newly 
published Minute of the Acting-Lieutenant-Governo!, 
Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell, K.C.S.I., shows, 
however, that the attack is no longer insidious, for the 
Lieutenant-Governor now plainly stigmatises the Pet- 
manent Settlement as a ‘ mistake’ on the part of Lord 
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Cornwallis, and openly accuses the whole body of Behar 
landlords, and their ancestors through at least two 
generations, of shameful illegalities and crimes. It may 
be observed that it appears from the Minute that Sir 
Antony is backed by certain Irishmen more Nationalist 
than himself. But it is notorious that the majority 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and especially of officers 
who have served in Behar, is strongly opposed to this 
measure. On that point we challenge contradiction— 
and suggest the publication, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, of a complete list of those who would vote 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on the plain question, ‘Is this Survey, 
and is the policy involved in it, advisable in the 
interests of Bengal 7’ 

We have already indicated the obvious answer to 
the greater portion of Sir Patrick's Minute, wherein he 
accuses the landlords of Behar of gross extortion and 
cupidity, and attempts to prove that his Survey and 
Record-of-rights afford to the tenants the only hope of 
escape from this continued enhancement of their rents. 
That answer has been tersely summarised by Mr. Seton- 
Karr, M.P., in his question to the Under-Secretary of 
State. Moreover, Sir Charles Elliott has again and again 
pointed out the benefits that would in this way be 
derived from the Survey by the landlords of Behar. 
How, then, in common honesty, can Sir Patrick thus 
assert that the Survey is designed to protect the tenants 
from enhancement of rent, and to punish the landlords ? 
Both these series of statements cannot by any pos- 
sibility be true ; the probability seems very great that, 
so far as the intentions and wishes of the Land League 
party in Bengal are concerned, neither is true. For these 
men, it is immaterial whether the immediate result of 
the Survey benefit the landlords or the tenants, or 
injure both classes—provided only a sufficient amount 
of enmity can be sown between the two. 

A considerable part of this new patronage is to be 
ereated simply as the result of a most extraordinary 
compact between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
European Indigo-planters Association of Behar. The 
latter body seems, from sections 73, and 73n of the 
Minute, to have written, strongly urging the Government 
to bear the cost of the Survey—but intimating that they 
might perhaps consent to future taxation being imposed 
on their successors for the maintenance of the Record- 
of-rights, provided only the Government would create 
a vast number of European appointments in connection 
with the scheme. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor appears to 
have written by return of post to say that this proposal 
exactly fitted in with his own views ! 

We would seriously ask the Government, and Lord 
Kimberley in particular : Is the present time a suit- 
able one for the creation of new appointments, and the 
dabbling in revolutionary land-schemes grievously affec- 
ting the fortunes of sixty millions of people? We 
observe that the Kast India Association of London, 
abody of retired Anglo-Indians known to represent 
every phase of political opinion, has recently recom- 
mended Lord Elgin to relegate this ‘ burning question’ 
to the arbitrament of the Local Legislative Councils. 
Surely such a suggestion as this ought to commend 
itself to a Government professing devotion to the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. But in Bengal there are no 
Parliamentary votes to be bought, so that there Home 
Rule is shorn of that which alone makes it attractive to 
British Home Rulers. 
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‘THE SOUL OF A LOUSE’ 


HE chief actor, in this curious story was a certain 

George Tomlins, who confided it to a lady of his 

acquaintance along with many other passages in the 
history of a soul. 

His father, since become a County Councillor, dwelt 
comfortably in the regions round about Clapham: a famous 
orator upon Nonconformist platforms, a generous contri- 
butor to Nonconformist funds, and in public life a most 
notorious Puritan, For the son himself, at the time of 
this narration he was just five-and-twenty. It happened 
that he had been invited to dine in the house of a Mr. 
Theophilus Benedict Martin: a man much like his father, 
though beyond a doubt less eminent. There were daugh- 
ters. He dressed for the occasion with some little care, 
and when at last it came to tying his necktie he resolved 
not to trust to his own clumsy efforts, so he went out 
upon the landing, leaving the door open behind him, 
and leaned over the balusters. ‘Dorothy!’ he cried: 
‘Dorothy!’ His sister happened not to hear him, He 
shouted again; then, when he had almost made up his 
mind that he must do the work himself, he heard foot- 
steps approaching down the corridor upon his left. 
Looking up, he saw that the newcomer was a young and 
very pretty housemaid, who had but lately entered his 
mother’s service. 

She had almost passed when he spoke. ‘ Oh, Jane,’ he 
said carelessly, ‘do you know how to tie a dress-bow ?’ 

‘I think so, sir,’ she answered, pausing at the head of 
the stairs. 

‘I wish you'd do mine for me,’ said Tomlins, ‘I can’t 
make Miss Dorothy hear.’ 

She laid by her duster. Tomlins moved beneath a 
gas-bracket, and she stood before him, holding an end 
of the necktie in either hand, and considering with a 
charming perplexity how such things were set about, 
Tomlins had always felt a great contempt for the people 
who are familiar with social inferiors. He perceived that 
he had been foolish, and made great efforts after a judicious 
appearance of abstraction. But he could not help noting 
how pretty she was. 

‘Have you forgotten how to do it?’ 
sently. 


he asked pre- 


The girl glanced up into his eyes. ‘No,’ she said, 
softly and sedately, as she began to tie the bow. It 
seemed to Tomlins that she was extremely slow. He 
glanced down once or twice; and again her prettiness 
impressed itself upon him. Finally she had finished ; 
she retired a little, then advanced to give the con- 
cluding touches to her handiwork. Tomlins had now 
ceased to be abstracted; chin in air, he was staring 
down at her with a curious mixture of boldness and 
timidity. Suddenly he flung his arms about her and 
kissed her. She resisted, but by no means violently. 
Tomlins was never certain afterwards that he could swear 
she did not at the last moment return his kiss. She 
may have murmured ‘Stupid!’ Then the young man 
released her, and bolted with no sort of dignity into his 
room, 

He was conscious of a rather pleasurable excitement 
during the few moments while he was completing his 
toilet. The feeling remained with him as he walked 
across the Common. Despite the cold, there were in- 
numerable couples about; the stars tingled in a dark, 
clear sky. The place was, to-night, a gas-lit Arcady, 
and he was very conscious of its transfiguration. But 
later, while he enjoyed the genial hospitality of the 
Martins, and sang to pretty Mabel’s accompaniment, he 
was overtaken with a grave unhappiness. It was a part 
of his training to believe that the Prince of the Powers of 
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the Air, once giver an opportunity, would master the 
restraint alike of good resolves and of the careful training 
which made them appear instinctive. He had done a 
thing which yesterday would have 2ppeared impossible, 
and a fairly vivid imagination painted most dreadful 
pictures of the end which must follow such a beginning. 
At the very least, he had made a fool of himself. He 
was distinctly uncomfortable. 

Returning home, he was a prey to the same reflections. 
It was late when he slept, and so he reached the break fast- 
table only in time for family devotion. He managed to 
avoid the siren’s eye, but was terribly convinced that 
she was regarding him with curiosity. And thus he 
was unhappy for days. He has been known sometimes 
to talk to men about their souls, taking any chance turn 
of the conversation as his text. At this time he had 
grave fears lest he himself was in spiritual danger, seeing 
how he had entangled himself in the meshes of the world’s 
net. There was also his respectability; and it was per- 
haps the thought of this that chiefly influenced him in his 
final decision. 

For it happened a few days later that his parents were 
giving a dinner-party. The young man was uncomfortably 
conscious of the housemaid (who was waiting) all through 
the proceedings. Finally, when he had almost forgotten, 
he looked across the room and saw her standing idle in 
the background. The table was lighted by a great 
hanging lamp with crimson shade: so that her face was 
in shadow. But she happened to meet his glance, and 
though his eyes fell speedily he was not assured that he 
had not observed a slight twitching of her lips: less an 
actual smile than the sign of a sense of humour. That 
decided him. When the company had broken up he 
drew his mother into the library and confided to her 
the whole pitiful story. He did not spare himself: ‘It 
was altogether my fault, he said. But when the 
comfortable matron, greatly ruffled, remarked that the 
maid must go, he admitted that this had appeared to 
him the desirable course. ‘It is not her fault,’ he 
repeated, ‘I am very sorry. Of course you can give her 
a good character: you might pay her something extra. 
But don’t let her be here when I get home to-morrow 
night.’ 

And so he went easily to his bed, knowing the Old 
Enemy was foiled. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
\ 7 HY the Exhibition at the Grafton Gallery should 


be confused with Decorative Art is not obvious. 
For such professional decoration as appears is most empha- 
tically not art, while the art seen at rare intervals upon 
the walls is only decorative in the most general sense. 
And yet it is some solace to our national pride, that the 
movement, already discredited in our midst, should find a 
following in France, the home of gaiety and freedom. 
M. de Fourcaud, who contributes a preface to the 
catalogue, speaks of the Exhibition of ’51 with belated 
rapture. Now, it is certain that the corrupt taste, from 
which England has suffered too long, was born in ’51, 
and was bred in Kensington; and though France has 
learnt many a lesson from perfidious Albion, we did not 
expect her to mimic our sins. However, there is the 
Exhibition to prove her enterprise; and to visit the 
Grafton is to revert with a lenient eye to our own Arts 
and Crafts. True, the Frenchmen spare us the cant 
of elevated masses and chastened souls. But they give 
us instead an intolerable amount of Gallic English, by way 
of preface; nor do we despair that Paris herself will 
one day awake to the holiness of punching clay or beat- 
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ing brass. Meantime, her wall-papers, her pottery, and 
her stained glass do her infinite discredit. The same rest- 
less pattern, the same imitation of Japan and the Primi- 
tives afflict the eye. There is scarce a piece of 
decoration in the Gallery whose company you could 
tolerate, and you are lucky if you crawl round the 
room without affliction. The two pianos, which force 
them too biatantly upon your notice, are as clumsy and 
trivial as they can well be, and suggest the toy-shop rather 
than the gallery. Indeed, nine-tenths of the exhibits are 
but articles de Paris, and are therefore beyond the reach 
of criticism. To be sure, M. Grasset’s affiches, with their 
primitive design and conventional treatment, are a 
pleasant relief from the tortured japonaiseries which 
surround them, But they are not enough to make an 
exhibition ; and if the Committee undertook a show of 
posters, why did it leave M. Chéret’s admirable inventions 
out of the account ? 

And yet, if only for the etchings and lithographs, whose 
presence is inappropriate and unexplained, a visit to the 
Grafton is not in vain. It is to Paris that we owe the 
revival of lithography, that most vivid and personal method 
of multiplying copies ; and, admirably handled as it was 
half a century ago, its processes increase in number an 
ingenuity. The art, dainty as etching, is most accomplished 
when it employs the simplest means ; and M. Lunois, for 
all his skill and taste, sometimes attempts to express more 
than the stone justifies. On the other hand, the coloured 
experiments of M. Lepere (for instance) are peculiarly 
finished and spirited. To measure the strength and weak- 
ness of lithography, you can scarce do better than study 
the set of plates—/’Estampe Originale—wherein good and 
bad are profusely mingled. Not a few are mere pretence. 
What shall we say, for example, of the inarticulate fancy 
of M. Odilon Redon? If this gentleman be, as we have 
heard, a sort of French Blake, then we prefer our home- 
grown product. The examples, indeed, though neither 
representative nor selected with the wisest judgment, are 
a revelation of a reviving art, and with M. Lepére’s 
etchings, which one wonders to find in this galley, are the 
attraction of the show. In brief, the Grafton’s chief 
demerit is its ‘decorative art’; and its smallest room 
would hold all its treasures. 

If France mimics England in Grafton Street, England 
is still imitating France in Piccadilly. And yet, for all 
its devotion to foreign models, the New English Art 
Club is somewhat chastened. You may even detect 
the influence of Corot in the Dudley Gallery—that Corot 
whom the leaders of the movement long since slew 
Mr. Walter Sickert, as usual, is there to 
provide the sensation, and very well he does it in his 
‘ Hotel Royal, Dieppe.’ The work is not completely satis- 
factory. When, indeed, were Mr. Sickert’s masterpieces 
wholly satisfactory ? But in spite of the evil-coloured sky, 


and buried. 


in spite of the ladies in bell-skirts, who provide a sort of 
antiquarian interest, the picture is admirably composed 
and intelligently observed. Then there is Mr. Pennell’s 
‘Garden of the Tuileries,’ whose delicacy reminds 
you of Mr. Whistler, and there is a wood engraving 
most ingeniously coloured by M. Lepére. Mr. Steer’s 
portrait is more austere and less interesting than usual, 
and there is no Monet to serve as a touchstone of his 
pupils’ achievement. For the rest, the level of the 
Exhibition is singularly even, which goes to prove that the 
New English Art Club, having passed its storm and stress, 
is prepared to settle down toa respectable and orderly 
self-esteem. And, if, escaped from the Scylla of intran- 
sigéance, it avoids the Charybdis of mediocrity, a com- 
fortable and honoured future should be its somewhat 
perverse reward, 
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FERGUSON THE PLOTTER 
iT OBERT FERGUSON has been called ‘ the Plotter, 


less to distinguish him from others of his cloth 
or clan than to mark his professional pre-eminence. Not 
that his exploits were stupendous, nor even remarkable, 
at least in their results. On the contrary, the plots he 
suggested, or meddled with, or patronised, either aborted or 
succeeded mainly by the efforts of others than himself. Still, 
he was nothing if not an artist in plots. Most other con- 
spicuous plotters have been the creatures of circumstances ; 
Ferguson was born so, and plotted mainly because it ‘ was 
his nature to.’ He scrupled little to plot against himself, 
and did so sometimes for his vocation’s sake and because 
he must. No doubt he was influenced largely by vanity, 
in no small degree by a hope of future dignities, and even 
to some extent (though ‘the present generation was,’ in 
his opinion, ‘ hardly worth saving ’) by the delusion that he 
was one of the world’s benefactors. But it was in plotting 
itself that he found true happiness. In Utopia, where 
the work would have been vain, his predicament would 
have been not less wretched than was Alexander's running 
short of worlds. 

In the proclamation issued for his arrest in 1083 he is 
described as having ‘a shuffling gait that differs from all 
men’; and the physical peculiarity may well have typified 
a mental or moral attribute. Herein consisted the secret of 
his suecess, such as it was, and especially his astonishing 
power of self-protection. Asa hedger, he was unapproach- 
able. Though he seemed a fanatic, his ardour was severely 
regulated by an Aberdonian mother-wit even in plotting ; 
and such was his art in concealing his art that his practical 
immunity from punishment remains a mystery even to this 
day. Possibly he protected himself mainly by treachery ; 
but if he did, it wes by treachery —and here his astuteness, 
as well as his imbecility, is flagrant—rather to the plots 
than to the plotters ; for, as Sir Walter remarks, ‘in all his 
difficulties he is never charged with betraying his asso- 
ciates.’ Yet he owed much to his matchless plausibility. He 
had a story pat to every need, and could dupe both judges 
and friends with equal facility. This gift served him in good 
stead when he was under pursuit ; and without it all his 
skill in doubling on his pursuers would have been vain. In 
a coffee-house he ‘ had one of the glibest tongues in Eng- 
land upon all subjects’ ; and his glibness was seconded by 
an admirable dramatic faculty, None knew better his 
man; and he could assume a virtue ora vice with such 
eise and such discretion that it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween his fanaticism and his raseality. Possibly Burnet 
exaggerate;, or errs, in terming him ‘a profligate knave’ ; 
and it must be confessed that his letters to his wife are 
models both of tenderaess and piety. ‘I desire,’ he 
Says, ‘to esteem thee next to Him who is above all 
esteem. Yet does he seem to protest too much when he 
writes: ‘If I put any value upon my life it is as much 
for thy sake and my children’s as for any worldly respect 
whatsoever.’ No doubt he would have been equally ready, 
on fit occasion, to affirm that he went into hiding, not 
because he valued his life, but that he might preserve 
himself ‘for some further service’ to his country and 
his God. 

It is, in fact, impossible, without strong corroboration, 
seriously to take any statement made, even in his earlier 
periods, by the author of such pamphlets as_ he 
fathered. That the parent of Justification on a Salis- 
faction, and of Moral Virlue and Grace, should without 
scruple have penned the Lelier concerning the Black Box and 
the Enquiry inio a Detection of the Barbarous Murder of the 
late Earl of Essex, is sufficiently piquant in itself, It is im- 
possible to believe that Ferguson had any proof to support 
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his assertion that the story of the Black Box was invented 
by the enemies of the Duke of Monmouth; and if his 
knowledge of the details of Essex’s murder, as he terms 
it, were so complete as he affirmed, there was no reason 
why the ‘hellish and execrable fact’ should not have 
been established beyond gainsaying. The truth seems 
to be that he was prepared to propound any theory 
that might best serve his immediate purpose or cause a 
political sensation. He was a liar, living by lies and upon 
them. They were meat and drink, or comed money, 
and mastery, and the sense of sport to him. For 
this reason therefore, the chances are that his account 
of the ‘Rye House business, first printed in the 
Life of him published a few years ago, is at least as 
likely to be false as not. The fact that it fits in with 
certain other evidence—it does not fit in with all 
the evidence: for there is evidence that Ferguson recom- 
mended assassination to others than these desperadoes-—is 
possibly to be ascribed rather to his artfulness than to his 
accuracy. But, on the supposition of its truth, it must 
be confessed that for an ‘independent parson,’ who was 
accustomed to ‘preach excellent gospel, his procedure 
was strikingly unconventional. By his own showing— 
and there was no virtue in confessing it: for it could not 
be denied-—he was in the whole secret of the plot, and 
succeeded in winning the confidence of the basest and 
boldest of the ruffians by preaching an evangel the reverse 
of excellent. He was virtually chosen leader, and was 
entrusted with ‘the superintendence of all the steps and 
advances ;’ and his method of winning this headship is 
explained by himself. ‘I do withal confess,’ says this 
devout parson and champion of the Protestant faith, 
‘that those whose real aim was to hinder and divert it 
[the assassination] were always the brightest of the 
company, while they were among the Bigotts [those bent 
on assassination | in declaiming against Tyrants, in repre- 
senting Tyrants under the most loathsome and oppro- 
brious characters, and in mentioning those with glorious 
elogies who had avenged mankind upon oppressors.’ Of 
course it was easy for him, after the event, to affirm that 
the plot was thwarted by his ingenuity, and not by the acci- 
dental fire at Newmarket. But his story would have been 
less open to suspicion—though not to be accepted even then 
on his own uncorroborated testimony —had the King been 
actually allowed to return to London on the day he 
originally intended to return without any attempt at 
assassination. 

Apart from his other claims, Ferguson has this peculiar 
title to pre-eminence ; that he lied, schemed and intrigued 
avowedly for the glory of God and the triumph of the 
Protestant religion alone. However variable and devious 
his methods, he professed to be to one aim constant ever 
The reason why he turned Jacobite in his later years and 
sought to rend William of Orange, was not, if he may be 
believed, that he deemed himself insufficiently rewarded, 
nor because he loved plotting better than aught else in life : 
it was because ‘the Revolution, instead of being an effort 
in favour of the Protestant religion and civil liberty was a 
deep and successful design of the Vatican for the advance- 
ment of Popery throughout the whole of Europe.’ For 
his former intrigues against the Stuarts he therefore pro- 
fessed the deepest regret and contrition: the pamphlets 
he penned against them are classed together as ‘ papers 
which I do heartily repent the having been the author of ;’ 
but his subsequent writings are ‘ Discourses which I have 
published since God of His infinite mercy and grace con- 
vinced and converted me. Here, if not before, the 
charlatan peeps out, and the final conclusion must be 
that Ferguson, knave as he was, after all was greater 
fool than knave. 














A LITERARY FIND 


T was at Podbury—in the family circle of the late 
D.D. Corker, Esq., a well-known patron of the Fine 
Arts, whose portrait by the great Biddle appeared in the 
Academy of 1882—that I met Ramson Pegler for the first 
and last time. As yet he had published nothing; but I 
remember noticing a bulky parcel marked ‘ MS. with care’ 
on the hall-table at ‘the Chrysanthemums’ (a very graceful 
structure with an Early English verandah, in all probability 
designed by Biddle), so that we may assume that his ten 
years struggle with the publishers was already begun. 
Like all great eihical poets he was only too pleased to 
enrol a new disciple ; and finding that I was an admirer 
of Biddle’s prose condescended on several occasions to 
invite me to his bedroom after prayers (which he never 
missed) and read me a few cantos of his magnum opus— 
invariably preluding his recital with the facetious remark, 
‘’Tis the physician’s office to prescribe a sleeping draught,’ 
and an impressive monotone chuckle (I use the word with 
all reverence) of vast power. Humility was the keynote 
of his character; if any proof be needed, the following 
anecdote, never before published, will assuredly convince 
the most sceptical. On the third night of my visit to the 
Crysanthemums he was good enough to read that famous 
ninth canto of his Love and Lust, and well I remember how 
he paused over the line (St. 71, line 18) : 


The monochord of our mortality, 


and the look of subtle discontent which dimmed his eyes. 
Now, it was his invariable custom after these midnight 
recitals to devote at least an hour (O si sic omnes !) to 
working ‘with the file’ at his epithets. On this particu- 
lar occasion I had retired to my own room shortly after 
one o'clock ; some two hours later the pillow was pulled 
from beneath my head and I awoke. There was Pegler 
standing to the left of my bath, ‘clothed in white Samite’ 
as it were—an appropriate costume for our great ethical 
poet; and carrying in his right hand a candle—the 
‘burning and shining light’ of genius so to speak. In 
bassoonlike and impressive tones he declaimed the ultimate 
version of his most ‘ mighty line’: 


Tie monochord of immortality 


He said no more, but waited for me to speak ; and finally 
left me to regret even to this day that I was too drowsy 
to make an appropriate comment. But at breakfast— 
after complimenting Mrs. Corker (who has long been 
working at an article to be entitled Pegler’s Table-talk) 
on the superlative freshness of the eggs—he walked 
across the room, and greeted me with more than wonted 
geniality. Indeed, he was too truly humble to resent my 
almost unpardonable gaucherie of six hours ago; too con- 
fident in his genius to pass it over entirely, ‘My dear 
Weekes '"—said the Maestro-—‘the spirit indeed was 
willing, but the flesh—thank you, Mrs, Corker, I will take 
a third helping of eggs and bacon!’ It was a memorable 
morning, and I treasure the recollection thereof as my 
dearest intellectual and moral possession. 

Pegler left the Chrysanthemums suddenly, owing to 
some difference with D. D. Corker, Esq. His secession 
from the Corkerian colerie has long been regarded as the 
most mysterious episode of modern literary history ; and 
there is hardly a critic of note who has not attempted to 
explain the incident in his or her own way. To many 
Mrs. Tweedle’s Poet’s Love seems a reasonable explanation ; 
whereas one spiteful review (a refuge of senile cynicism !) 
has ventured to suggest that D. D. Corker, Esq., objected 
to his lavish use of candles! But I am in a position, now 
that Miss Pegler is dead, to settle the matter once for all. 
Six years ago I passed through Podbury on my way to 
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Margate, and decided to break my journey there and look 
once more upon the Chrysanthemums. (There was some 
talk of putting up a marble tablet over the window of the 
bedroom where Pegler imagined so many of his epithets, and 
I believe Mr. Midges had already collected upwards of 
4s, 11d. and settled on the rhymes for a tragico-dedicatory 
triolet ; but the present proprietor refused his consent, 
because forsooth his housekeeper—happy woman !—slept 
there !). I stopped at Bowdler’s in the High Street (Mr. 
Aaron Bowdler is even now editing a book-bill of Pegler’s), 
and in the course of conversation learned that a Mrs. Piper, 
who had contracted for the Corkers’ charing, still resided 
in the town. With some difficulty I discovered that lady’s 
domicile, and in the course of a long chat received the 
following priceless piece of information. 

A few months after Pegler’s departure from Podbury a 
Miss Margaret Hoskins, who filled the responsible position 
of upper-housemaid at the Chrysanthemums, was dismissed 
for az obvious reason. I myself saw the girl frequently 
during my brief stay at the Chrysanthemums ; she was a 
tall brunette with dead-gold eyes—a description which 
would exactly suit the heroine of Pegler’s The Moral Lover. 
Could anything be clearer? Pegler loved, and was loved ; 
Margaret was loved, and loved; D. D. Corker, Isq., acted 
as became a moral pedant, If additional proof be required 
does not Stubbs (Pegler’s pupil and intimate friend) sing 
of 

Passionate loves ! Peglerian peccadilloes, 


Dark dogfish gamb'ling in the soul’s black billows ! 


Miss Hoskins’ mortal remains sleep in the Podbury 
cemetery. If Mr. Midges could be persuaded to finish 
his triolet, I for one would be happy to subscribe towards 
the cost of graving it on her tomb as a token of England’s 
gratitude for her liberal treatment of our great English 
ethical poet. 

I see that an anonymous writer in 7'he Bookworm says 
that Pegler invariably wore pyjamas. De mortuis nil nisi 
verum; I never once saw him so attired during the week 
we stayed together at the Chrysanthemums. I am sure 
that Miss Hoskins-.could she be recalled from that 
bourne from which no traveller returns—would corroborate 
my statement. After all, the writer so lost to decency as 
to make such an assertion anonymously cannot expect to 
be considered seriously. I am glad to seize the opportunity 
of expressing my cordial agreement with M. Zola in this 
one matter ; it is desirable that all articles which deal with 
important controversial points should be signed. If | 
myself were the editor of any earnest journal I should 
insist on each article of a personal nature being sworn just 
as is an ordinary affidavit. Pegler was——-Etc. etc.* 


OUR STRATEGIC POSITION 


WRITER in The Saturday Review, while doing me 
the honour of taking the recent expression of my 

views on our strategical position as a serious contribu- 
tion to the discussion on the condition of the Navy now 
being carried on, yet held them to be the views of an 
‘alarmed’ person, if not those of ‘an alarmist.’ I think, 
with the writer, that there is a substantial difference 
between the two characters, but I can hardly class myself 
as one who is ‘alarmed.’ The views I have expressed 
are not new, and have certainly not been urged 
forward by any considerations relative to the recent 
Franco-Russian demenstrations. I do not know, in fact, 
that I feel any strong belief in an _ offensive-defen- 
sive alliance between an autocracy and a republic. 


* As inall the heavy monthlies and the nimble weeklies, Recollections, 
Reminiscences, Diaries, Autobiographies, Biographies—their name 1s 
legion! And yet—finally and in fact—why? Why the devil ? 
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And looking at the whole situation, my belief is 
that, if such an alliance were completed, and were 
directed against us, we should seek to meet it by 
counter-alliances. I believe we should be forced 
into this posture, and should spend our money 
as freely on subsidies to our allies as ever we did 
in the past. Our strategic position, as the heart of 
a great empire which lives and derives its force from 
the steady inflow and outflow of commodities which 
support its industries, and supply a great proportion of 
its food, demands that this flow should be maintained 
in war, and I look on it as mere common sense to discuss 
the pros and cons. Very few persons of weight have any 
doubt about the necessity of preserving this flow at least 
moderately intact. But very few have clearly examined 
the consequences to be apprehended from any definite 
check upon it. Still fewer have really examined what check 
might be expected to follow the combination of such naval 
forces as Russia and France together have it in their 
power to bring into strenuous action. Such inquiries 
seem to me of the essence of the question, and I am 
continually making them in the limited ways that are open 
to an individual whose time is otherwise much occupied. 
But I should say that a feeling of ‘alarm’ would be the 
very worst feeling to go to work on. One must, I 
think, keep cool and collected in order to discriminate 
duly between fact and fact, and neither to underrate 
this one nor to overrate that other. The study involves 
a continually growing knowledge of naval history; not 
only of its facts, but of the causes which led up to 
them, and of the influences which they subsequently 
exerted. The mere detail of battles, to which most 
writers on naval history have confined their researches, is 
not only the least part of naval history, but ought to 
be for us now the least interesting part of it. It was the 
most interesting part in the lifetime of the heroes, and in 
the years that neighboured their departure ; but the in- 
terest of the fighting should now be more attractive for 
the lessons its method may convey to us. Our interest, 
applied to the study of the strategy employed in former 
naval wars, should not stop even at noting success and 
failure, and at tracing out the causes of each: there is for 
the student still more interesting matter in the examination 
of the effects of Naval Movements, their successes and 
their failures, upon the life and prosperity of our people at 
home. ‘This is the matter of supreme moment to us of 
this generation, because we cannot form a conception of 
the effect of our naval success or failure—we cannot, indeed, 
know what naval success or failure is—but by under- 
standing what was in the past, and by estimating the 
effect of our changed conditions. 

Then a close study of all existing facts becomes neces- 
sary, A preliminary examination of the relative naval 
strengths of ourselves and those of a possible enemy, 
or group of enemies, must take place. Unless it is desired 
to pursue the inquiry in great detail, this is easily 
dene. For the purposes of a practical estimate, a sea- 
going and sea-keeping battle-ship on the one side may 
be set against a sea-going and sea-keeping battle-ship 
onthe other. It is not necessary to draw a distinction 
at this stage between a first and a second class battle-ship ; 
nor is it necessary to go into the question of speed. Side 
issues would immediately arise if we allowed ourselves to 
be led away over such questions from the main point. 
Our apology for avoiding them is that they all existed in 
the past, but, except in episodes, never affected the 
course of war. In coming to cruisers, it will be found 
that here a division with two or three broad classes is all 
that is necessary, even as the distinction between frigates, 
sloops, and gun-vessels was ample in the past, and 
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no one stopped to inquire whether a frigate was a 44-, a 
36-, or a 32-gun ship. All this roughness of estimating 
power resulted then, and may be anticipated to result 
now, from the fact that the defensive naval force—as 
ours has been and must ever be—must always fight 
unless the odds are overwhelming. Whereas the attack- 
ing forees—which those of our enemies always were, and 
will be—need only fight, and generally will only fight, 
when there are fair chances of success. 

These forces ascertained, the student will be reminded 
that the enemy’s attacking force will lie within his ports, 
and will come out only when it suits him that it should ; 
while the defending force must be away from his own 
ports and watching the enemy in his, if their streams of 
outflow and inflow are not to suffer check, and if the 
enemy is to be prevented from dispatching expeditions 
over sea against distant parts of the empire. But 
while we are thus compelled by the necessities of our 
strategical position to build and equip nothing but sea- 
going and sea-keeping ships, the attacking enemy can 
equip in his ports, at greatly reduced cost, ships just as 
good for fighting purposes near his ports, as ours—equipped 
at much greater cost—are at a distance from their ports. 
Hence we cannot continue the discussion without con- 
sidering the localities in which our forces have to act, 
together with the question to what extent their distance 
from their bases at home, or in colonies with dockyards, 
will reduce the effective force on the spot below its 
nominal strength. 

There is no getting away from these considerations 
unless we are prepared to allow the enemy’s forces free- 
dom to put to sea: because we are obliged—in order to 
avoid defeat at the hands of superior strength—to concen- 
trate our naval forces near our own shores. This, of 
course, protects these islands from invasion, as the enemy 
would have precisely the same difficulties in operating 
near our ports as we should have in operating near his, 
But, obviously, it leaves him free to interrupt our im- 
ports and exports. How far, then, can the enemy, thus 
left free to act, interfere with inflow and outflow? And 
what effect will such interference have on our popula- 
tion? Our wider review of naval history would show 
us that in war this flow has never been greatly 
checked by actual capture. The percentage of captured 
ships has generally been insignificant in relation to the 
total sailing and returning; but the fear of capture 
has over and over again put a total stop to trade. The 
profits on trade must be enormously greater than the risks 
run in carrying it on to make it flow at all, The prices of 
imported commodities thereupon exhibit a rise over- 
whelmingly great, not only because of the scarcity, but 
because the merchant will not make the adventure without 
seeing a great increase in the profit of it. The check to 
the import of food necessarily raises the price of food: 
the check to the import of raw materials lowers the price 
of the labour usually engaged on raw materials, The 
check to exportation may not raise the prices received 
for exports, as it stimulates production in every part of 
the world which is now accustomed to receive exported 
goods from us; but it will certainly again reduce the 
price of labour. So that our review must certainly lead 
to some estimate of how much the price of food would 
go up, and how much the price of labour would go down ; 
with a further calculation of the distress produced in any 
-given time, and the effect of that distress on the popula- 
tion, and the pressure it would exercise upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Such, as I understand it, is our strategical position con- 
sidered asa subject of study. It appears to me so natural 
as to be inevitable. Of course, wrong conclusions may be 
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drawn, and probably are; but we may expect them to 
be gradually brought nearer and nearer to the truth, 
Certain conclusions, as anrounced, may create alarm. 
Yet that is not the question. The question is, whether the 
conclusions are just or not? and if so, whether alarm is, or 
is not, justified ? P. H. Cotoms. 


MR. ATKINSON 


I 


eo she looked round again the young man was 
still staring at her. She watched him furtively, and 
though at intervals his attention wandered to the stage, 
it strayed back to her with a persistence that set her 
heart beating under the vain little bodice. She felt his 
admiration to be distressing, but there was nothing impu- 
dent in the stare, and tiny thrills of an eloquent satisfac- 
tion played throughout her body. Between the turns she 
heard Jack talking in jerks of conversation, but with that 
decent tribute to her charms at hand, her mind was too 
vagrant for more than fragmentary intelligence. He was 
very superior, she reflected, quite the gentleman in quality ; 
and his moustache betrayed a fine acquaintance with the 
world, and still he had the wit to adore with discretion 
and a proper feeling of respect. Her obvious distraction 
at last drew Jack’s attention. 

‘What ’yer looking at?’ he asked. ‘Ain’t he turned 
out, too? Reach-my-downs at five bob !’ 

Chuckling, he turned to joinin the welcome of a popular 
dancer. Laura made no answer ; but as the young man’s 
eyes were now upon the performer, regarded his dress 
with more care. The gibe dropped pointless; he had 
beyond doubt the cir of distinction, and his clothes were 
‘bespuke’ to the most indolent observation. Jack’s wit 
was rough of edge, and though it was asa rule the gift 
for which she most admired him, it jarred now upon her 
taste. She retired from mental touch with him, and grew 
dreamful in her isolation. She watched a shadow in the 
corner of her eyes, and from it learned the movements 
of the stranger. She would have liked to meet his gaze, 
but shrank from the audacity with the diffidence of her 
conscious admiration. 

The serio sent Jack choking into laughter, and he was 
fain to share his amusement with her. 

‘Did y’ hear that?’ he asked. ‘Wasn't it good? We'll 
have him again, Didn’t you hear?’ 

Laura grimaced with some disdain. ‘I thought it was 
rather vulgar,’ said she, and concealed as it were, in the 
thick of the applause, sent a shy glance at her admirer by 
the pillar. 

‘That chap’s had about enough o’ standing, strikes me,’ 
remarked Jack, following her gaze. ‘ Wants to show him- 
self off as a swell,’ 

In the lull that succeeded the exit of the favourite he 
professed an intolerable thirst and forthwith made for a 
distant bar. Scarce conscious of his departure Laura held 
her eyes a moment full upon the young man, who left his 
pillar and lounged along the promenade towards her. A 
thrill took her at the heart, but she contemplated the 
footlights with a fixed vision. Something dropped into 
an empty seat beside her ; she turned with a self-conscious 
start, and found the stranger looking at her. He raised 
his hat and took the cigar from his mouth. 

‘ Pretty ‘ot here, Miss?’ he said, ‘Wouldn’t you like 
some refreshment ?’ 

‘He’s gone for some, said Laura in a flutter. The 
young man made no immediate reply, but after a pause 
remarked : 

‘I spotted you soon as ever you came in,’ 


Laura smiled timidly and shifted her bangle about her 
wrist, 

‘It’s a nice programme, ain’t it?’ she said. 

‘I dunno now,’ responded the stranger with a note of 
sadness. ‘I haven't heard much, I’ve been too busy ever 
since you came in.’ He halted, while Laura tried to 
direct her attention upon the stage. ‘That ain’t your 
brother?’ said the young man hopefully. 

‘No, only a friend,’ returned Laura with a show of 
hesitation. 

‘I suppose I shan’t see you again?’ said the stranger 
gloomily. 

Laura had nothing to answer. At this moment she 
was aware that some one was pushing hastily past the 
occupants of the seats upon her left, and of a sudden 
Jack stood before her. 

‘Come on,’ he said eurtly, ‘let’s get out of this.’ 

She rose obediently and followed him, but as she 
passed the intruder some shaft from his eyes made her 
pause. She put out her hand. 

‘ Good-bye,’ she said, and gave a little laugh. 

Withdrawn from the neighbourhood of the stranger 
Jack stopped. 

‘What did you talk to him for ?’ he asked in a tone of 
annoyance. 

‘1 didn't, he talked to me,’ was her answer. 

‘Thinks a Ict of himself,’ he went on, ‘but he ain't 
going to insult my girl—fathead !' 

Laura was filled with indignation at his conduct, but 
the excitement of the incident had thrown her at his 
mercy, and had rendered her incapable of original action. 
She was too stirred by the occasion to express her feelings 
in sulks; she took a seat at his dictation, and tried to 
resume her interest in the programme. She would have 
liked to peer into the crowd for the disconsolate stranger, 
but was forbidden by her own visible emotions ; and it 
was by a pure accident that she espied him drinking at 
the bar almost within hand-reach of her dainty skirts. 
Jack, too, had noticed this proximity, and she glanced at 
him fearfully. He made a step as though to address the 
obnoxious young man, but suddenly turned and _ took 
Laura’s arm. 

‘I’m off out of this,’ he said. ‘ Come along.’ 

She made no protest ; her feelings were too strong for 
words. She left with her sweetheart, but, as they issued 
by the doors, could not refrain a glance behind her. It 
was so precipitate that she got only a confused sense of 
the audience, and the next instant they were in the street. 
Jack went at a rush, an angry colour in his face. 

‘I believe you meant encouraging him!’ he said. She 
answered nothing, and he broke out rudely. * Don’t you 
see, he wanted you to give yourself away, you fool !’ 

In the cool air, and removed from the embarrassment 
of a public audience, she was able to steady her indigna- 
tion into words. 

‘['ll trouble you not to call me a fool, Jack Atki’son,’ 
said she ; ‘and if you’il please let go of my arm I'll be 
obliged.’ 

‘Got the hump now, I spose,’ he replied. 

For answer she wrenched her arm from him and walked 
on in silence. Jack moved by her side uncomfortably. 
Now that the incentive of his jealousy was gone he was 
returning to his normal mood of affectionate good-nature, 
and was disturbed by his sweetheart’s anger. Once or 
twice he made an effort to catch her hand as she swung 
along, but each time was repulsed and retreated with an 
awkward sense of shame. 

‘Look here, Laura, he said at last. ‘This ain’t going 
on, is it? You don’t mean to make anything out of this? 
I didn’t mean any harm—straight I didn’t,’ 
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‘You're a nice sort of chap to come out with,’ was her 
reply. ‘No one’s to look at a girl, or it’s as good as an 
insult. Think I can’t take care of myself, I s’pose. 
Think I dunno what’s proper for a lady.’ 

‘Well,’ said Jack, a sense of injury mounting at this 
rebuff, ‘and I know what’s proper conduct for a gentle- 
man—so there.’ 

There seemed nothing more to be said, and without 
further conversation they accomplished their journey. At 
the shop door, Laura rang with an irritated jerk. She 
had not offered him her lips, and he stood irresolutely on 
the pavement. 

‘I s’pose you're going on’ ? she said indifferently. 

‘Yes, it ain’t my practice to force my welcome,’ was his 
moody answer. 

With a curt good-night Laura closed the door, and he 
strode angrily down the street. A moment after, it stole 
softly open and she was looking into thedarkness. Jack’s 
footsteps were sounding on the flags, and a lamp flickered 
unsteadily across the way. 

As she shut the door again she caught sight of a blacker 
shadow clinging beneath the cover of the gaslight. Some- 
thing jumped into her heart ; she ran upstairs, and enter- 
ing her room threw open the window. The breath of 
the night touched her hot cheeks, and over the road 
fanned the gas aslant into aflare. The shadow leaning 
against the post started into sudden life under the blaze, 
and took off its hat. 

Laura closed the window with a start, and sat down 
on her bed quickly. She had come in with a sullen 
sense of annoyance, but had had no desire to discuss 
Jack with herself. Outside stood that shadow watching 
her window, and in her thoughts was no room save 
for the magic of this devotion. She tingled with 
such sensations as she had not felt since Jack had sud- 
denly put his arm round her waist some six months 
before ; and in the resumption of this forgotten and exul- 
ting thrill she fell asleep—triumphant. 

On his passage to his work next morning, Jack, as was 
his custom, halted before the grocer’s shop to whistle his 
early serenade. No signal answered his devout perform- 
ance, at which he repeated the air with misgivings. 
Thereupon a face appeared at the window on the second 
foor, and a white frilled arm, thrust through the aperture, 
waved at hima handkerchief. She had been wont to 
kiss her fingers to his salutation, and, as he reflected upon 
the change, his head sank sulkily on his shoulders, and he 
slouched along the street at a furious pace. All day was 
he held from sight of her, and the quarrel lay heavy on 
his heart ; but in the evening he went round to the shop 
to patch at once that horrible breach. Laura met him 
pleasantly, and suffered his embrace without remon- 
strance, 

Neither made any reference to the misunderstand- 
ing of the previous night; it seemed that it had 
dropped into oblivion in this renewal of their love. The 
shadow had been too immaterial, too visionary; her fancy 
stirred and settled ; for this substantial, measurable de- 
votion the flimsy fabric of her dream was too poor an 
exchange. 

For the next few days Laura did not fail at the window 
with her morning greeting ; and Jack, wholly recovered 
from his fears, had fallen back upon his old temper of 

facetious affection. But one evening, within a week of 
the untoward incident, he called unexpectedly upon his 
Sweetheart, and entering the small parlour with some 
precipitancy, stopped aghast in the doorway ; for there, 
inthe laughing company of Laura and her mother, was 
the eloquent stranger of the music-hall. In the thick of 
some jest he ceased, and met Jack's eyes uneasily; but 
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Laura started alertly to her feet. Her eyes sparkled, her 
cheeks flushed red ; she was plainly under some unusual 
excitement. For a moment she stammered with an 
access of confusion, but recovering ran on gaily. 

‘Oh, Jack,’ said she, ‘you did rush us! We've been 
laughing fit to split. This is a friend of mine, Mr. 
Atki’son—Mr. Field.’ 

‘Go along, sit down, Jack,’ said Laura’s mother. 

Jack took a seat in silence, fixing his eyes on the vacant 
wall. 

‘You was telling us ’--began Laura’s mother. 

‘P’raps Mr. Atki’son has heard it,’ said the stranger 
politely. 

‘Oh no, he ain't,’ returned the mother. 

Jack made no response, and she pushed jocularly at his 
shoulder, ‘ Where’ve you left your tongue ?’ she inquired. 

‘Leave him alone. It ain’t his day out. You go on, 
Mr. Field,’ said Laura, bending her shining eyes upon the 
young man. 

Mr. Field resumed his narrative, which was broken at 
points by the women’s laughter, while Jack sat staring 
blankly at the wall. About him the talk grew livelier, 
but though every word and action of the party burned 
into his jealous soul, he was at the elaborate pretence of 
hearing nothing. 

‘What sulks you've got,’ remarked Laura’s mother. 

Laura herself was in gay spirits, and to all outward 
showing free of embarrassment. She was not in the habit 
of closely inspecting her feelings, and the delicacy of the 
situation escaped her notice. She joined her mother in 
rallying her sweetheart upon the temp2r he was dis- 
playing. 

‘Oh, this is stupid behaving,’ said she impatiently. 
‘Why don’t you talk, Jack? It’s my go to-day.’ 

‘Seems to me,’ said Mr. Atkinson, sullenly, ‘ there’s 
been enough of talking. I can’t gab all day like some 
people.’ 

‘Hark at him,’ said the mother, laughing. ‘ Ain’t he in 
a bad temper. That's one for you, Mr. Field.’ 

Jack’s mouth relaxed, he hada vague sense that he had 
discomfited his rival, and the thought improved his mood. 
His eyes wandered all over the stranger contemptuously , 
and rested on his patent leather boots. 

‘You oughter wear them, Jack,’ said the mother, 
placidly, noticing his gaze. 

‘Pooh !’ returned he, and looked at Laura. 

‘Well, haven’t you got something what you can tell us ?’ 
she asked. 

Jack mambled inaudibly. 
said Laura, 


’ 


‘What say ? 

Jack got upon his feet. 

‘Look here, I’m going off,’ he said brusquely. ‘I’ve got 
some one waiting for me, and I can’t afford to hang on any 
longer.’ 

‘You go on,’ said Laura’s mother, staring at him with 
amiable laughter. 

Jack set his eyes on Laura, who said nothing. He too 
a step to the door, but even in his sore irritation the strain 
of so cold a departure was too severe for his discipline. 
He turned and went up to her. 

‘Good-night,’ he said, and endeavoured to draw her to 
him. 

‘Let go, Jack,’ said she, withdrawing from the menace 
of a kiss, ‘don’t be stupid. You do fool me. I was just 
all to rights. Let go, I say.’ 

She snapped away her hands with some asperity, and 
made a show of smoothing her dress. Mr. Field looked on 
with embarrassed eyes, and the mother was back in her 
chair shaking with merriment. Jack left the room quickly. 

H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
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REVIEWS 
PANTAGRUEL’S SOPHISTS 


Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance. By JOHN OWEN, Rector 
of East Anstey, Devon. London: Sonnenschein. 


A former work of Mr. Owen’s—LZvenings with the Skeptics, 
in two portly volumes—contained, among other good things, a 
scholarly and ‘ sympathetic’ criticism of Pyrrho and his intel- 
lectual posterity, and is—or ought to be—familiar to every 
student of the master-science who has learned to distrust 
Zeller. His little book of vers de philosophie (clumsily entitled 
Verse Musings on Nature, Faith, and Freedom) approved him 
the discreet lover of ‘ Metaphysica in her grey hair,’ and withal 
a capable artisan. The present effort is intended for the 
third of a complete history of Scepticism from Pyrrho to— 
let us hope—Mr. Owen. Or you may read it as a foot-note 
to the late Mr. Symonds’s gorgeous appreciation (the epithet 
is used advisedly) of ‘ Pantagruel’s Age.’ In any case it is 
as well to eliminate the ‘ personal equation.’ 

Mr. Owen would be dubbed a ‘Skeptic’ (why not Skeptik ?) 
to judge him by his more or less dramatic ‘asides.’ He wears 
his rue with a difference for two several reasons—a big and a 
little one: partly because he desires to ‘conform to the in- 
creasing and true taste of spelling foreign words in their own 
manner,’ but chiefly ‘ for the purpose of bringing back a much- 
abused philosophical term to its primitive use. A vreductio ad 
absurdum of his first excuse for misspelling an English word 
has already been indicated; the second may be summarily 
dismissed as an obscure version of the old joke about ‘ Kant’ 
and ‘cant.’ Mr. Owen is best described as scepticising four 
encourager les autres; at any rate, seeing that he holds a 
country living in addition to his other opinions, he must expect 
to be compared to that famous Priest of Elis—to a certain 
extent. One of Pascal’s femsées—which is printed between 
title-page and dedication—is the key to his somewhat inco- 
herent Introduction: ‘// faut avoir ces trois qualités: 
Pyrrhonien, Géométre, Chrétien soumis; et elles s'accordent 
et se tempdcrent, en doutant ou il faut, en assurant on 71 faut, 
en Se soumettant oi il faut? But Mr. Owen’s Introduction 
expands rather than explains his quotation. ‘In relation to 
dogma’—we are told—scepticism is ‘the antithetical habit’ 
[sc. the sprite of contradiction] ‘ which suggests investigation— 
the instinct that spontaneously distrusts both finality and infal- 
libility as ordinary attributes’ (the adjective is an obvious 
loophole) ‘ of truth’ ; considered in itself, it ‘implies—(1) con- 
tinuous inquiry, (2) suspense, or so much of it as is needful to 
impel men to search’; finally, and in fact, since Scepticism 
‘postulates a defect of demonstrable knowledge as an inevitable 
condition of man’s limited faculties,’ it necessarily ‘calls into 
being, emphasises, and intensifies that fiducial relation of man 
to God, which is the starting-point and animating principle of 
ali religious life.’ Such reasoning is not likely to trouble the 
deep clear waters of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s philosophic faith. 
Certainly no right thinker will tolerate ‘various kinds and 
degrees of Probability’ in place of the one and indivisible 
Truth, which he ensueth. Credo guia impossibile, although it 
suggests our own O'Flaherty too forcibly to be convincing 
nowadays, was reasonable unreason in the time of Tertullian : 
credo quia probabile, whether on the lips of theologian or 
of philosopher, is ever the most impotent of blasphemies. For- 
tunately, Mr. Owen is by no means the slave of his definitions : 
indeed, as we have already surmised, his ‘ skepticism’ is rather 
a pose than a position. For the rest, he is widely and deeply 
read in the multitudinous literature of his subject, and not 
altogether intolerant of the rules of historical perspective—the 
science of Clio’s art. ’Tis pity that he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to protest (with a capital P), whensoever he has occasion 
to speak of the Roman ecclesiastical polity, and that a some- 
what morbid predilection for ‘martyrs’ has led him to assign 
to Vanini (a considerable sophist, who died in his blood 
three times as much space as is devoted to Pomponazzi— 
the Abelard of Renaissance philosophy. 

His first two hundred pages are made up of certain essays 
(the arrangement is chaotic) dealing with the ‘stream of 
tendencies’ which gradually sapped the foundations of ortho- 
dox scholasticism (your Vatican of thought), and treating 
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of the more or less unconscious scepticism of the Italian 
classics—Dante to Machiavelli, Mr. Owen has nothing 
new to tell us hereabouts; nevertheless, this moiety of his 
work should be useful to the student who is not acquainted 
with the newest monographs of Italian professors, and would 
rather not read those histories of philosophy which are made 
in Germany. It may be as well to point out that Gerbert never 
‘studied under Arab teachers at Barcelona and Cordova’ 
(p. 66), but picked up his fragmentary knowledge of Moorish 
science in the Spanish March ; and that in other respects Mr. 
Owen’s essay on the Arab Culture and Philosophy is not quite 
up to date. The next sixty pages are devoted to a more 
detailed criticism of Guicciardini—a victim of Welischmerz, 
and more of a cynic than a sceptic—and of Pomponazzi, who 
systematised his ‘doubts about Aristotle,’ and, gud philosopher, 
denied that immortality of the soul which he asserted gud@ son 
of the Church. His doctrine of ‘two-fold truth’ (so cleverly 
satirised in Boccalini’s Advertisements from Parnassus), as 
grotesque in its way as the ‘two infallibilities’ of Pope and 
Anti-Pope, still survives in the apologetics of Dissent ; albeit 
the platitudes and latitudes of a Drummond, who would recon- 
cile Faith and Science by destroying both, are not to be justified 
by the paradox. 

Mr. Owen’s account of Bruno’s works and days—the central 
episode of his book—is altogether admirable. Giordano Bruno 
was the ideal ‘free professor’: no mere sophist of fortune, but 
rather the Bayard of his kind. Born at Nola, near Naples 
‘not far from Elea, the cradle of Greek Idealism), he passed all 
the \ears of his freedom in the lists of philosophy, and visited 
in turn Toulouse, Paris, London, Oxford (at that time justly 
contemned as ‘the widow of sound learning’), Wittenberg, 
Prague, Zurich, and Frankfort. He was an eclectic in an age 
when the thinker, who wished to appreciate the multitude of 
philosophies, must journey in person to the various oracles of 
thought. Bruno was a master of verbal fence, and never found 
his match in disputation ; but he never won a victory without 
learning something from his adversary’s argument. Fate 
brought him to the two focd of the German Reformation, and 
he died, as he was born, within the danger of Rome ; so that his 
experience of the virtus asinaria, as practised by the dogmatists 
of the three theologies, was complete enough. His system—if 
we may so call it—may be compared to those hand-woven 
carpets of the Orient on which the true believer kneels at peace 
with himself and his own conception of God : you shall discern 
no hard-and-fast pattern in them, but yet a sufficient harmony 
of colour not to be formulated. Kant confessed that Hume 
had roused him from his ‘dogmatic slumber’: Bruno was, as 
he styled himself in a letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University (where a sleepy sort of Peripateticism obtained), 
dormitantium animorum excubitor. Bruno, however, was only 
half-conscious of his scepticism ; whereas Hume was a sceptic 
by choice and by his conviction of a new antithesis. Virtually, 
Bruno’s philosophical method was ‘ destruction tending to con- 
struction’; so that hisphilosophy foreboded the result of Hume’s 
awakening of Kant. Also his theology foreshadowed the peculiar 
interpretation of Christian dogma which was in vogue among 
German idealists fifty years ago. His doctrine of the ‘ Union 
of Contraries’ may have inspired Hegel ; and Monadology— 
in essence the same as Bruno’s—still lives on in Lotze’s system. 
Too much sentiment (the soul’s perspiration) is spilt by Mr. Owen 
over his martyrdom. Many such men have died, like Lucan’s 
Peregrinus, merely to make a sensation; Bruno died like a 
philosopher and a gentleman, which is all that need be said. 
The National Reformer (lately deceased, by the way) used to 
invoke him as the patron saint and martyr of modern ‘ Free- 
thought’; which was in worse taste than Schoppius’ remarks 
on his burning. Bruno was a sceptic, if you will; he was 
neither an atheist nor the friend of atheists. Indeed, as Mr. 
Owen points out, the epithet applied to Spinoza by Schleier- 
macher is no more than the due of that other philosopher who 
loved to be called ¢heophtlus, and confessed his faith in G/s 
Evoict Furort. Mr. Owen’s account of Vanini is interesting. 
He has succeeded in whitewashing that object of Cousin’s 
uncalled-for slander ; and Mr. Froude will no doubt commend 
him for it. But Vanini’s vanity was the best part of him. 

Of Mr. Owen’s matter enough has been said: remains his 
manner. Scarce a page of his book but shall bring before 
your eyes the spectacle of a literary Laocéon (soberly attired 
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in black broadcloth and a white tie) throttled by infuriated 
polysyllables ; and his mania for the use of philosophic epithets 
(the subtlest mode of self-deception) has lengthened his produc- 
tion by at least a tithe. His choice of the dialogue form— 
albeit the irrepressible Yankee reviewer has ventured to opine 
that his work ‘suggests Plato, Berkeley, and Mallock by 
turns’—is not justified by the event. Dr. Trevor, Miss 
Leycester, and the rest are so many spouts through which 
their creator’s fluency gushes incessantly. Like Landor’s folk, 
they do not argue among themselves, but only ‘jaw’ at the 
reader. Plato was no mere ventriloquist ; berkeley knew how 
to make his interlocutors disagree ; and even Mr. Mallock’s 
sexual colouring had been a relief to the mind’s eye. There is 
a long list of authorities consulted ; and the index—by Mr. W. 
Sonnenschein—is a work of art. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


The hero of Mr. Rider Haggard’s new book, entitled Monte- 
zuma’s Daughter (London : Longmans), is a certain Thomas 
Wingfield of the parish of Ditchingham in the County of 
Norfolk, who flourished during the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. The mother of said Thomas Wingfield was a 
Spaniard, and at the beginning of the narrative she is murdered 
by her cousin and former lover, Juan de Garcia, who chances 
to have come to Yarmouth on board a Spanish trader. 
Said Thomas thereupon swears an oath (which is backed up by 
a vehement imprecation on the part of his father) to avenge his 
mother, and incontinently starts for Spain, where, in the course 
of a year’s residence, he acquires considerable wealth and all 
but attains his object. Said Thomas (need it be said?) before 
leaving England had exchanged vows with one Lily Bozard. 
Learning that De Garcia has sailed for Hispaniola, said 
Thomas also sails thither, is wrecked, is saved by a ship on 
board of which he finds his foe, is thrown overboard, and, after 
sundry narrow escapes, finds himself at Montezuma’s Court in 
Tenoctitlan. The subsequent adventures of said Thomas it is 
in no wise needful for us to trace. Let it be noted, however, 
that he was Jars magna of certain events not unconnected with 
the capture of Mexico by Cortes ; that he married Otomie the 
eponymous heroine; that he had the mortification of 
seeing De Garcia disappear into the crater of a volcano 
(Thomas calls it a volcan), and that, having become a 
widower, he went home to England and married Lily 
Bozard. There is a great deal in Thomas’s narrative about 
the stone of sacrifice, about the Teocalli, or Pyramid of 
Slaughter, and about Huitzel and Tezcat ; there is abundance 
of fighting ; and there are oceans of blood. So that upon the 
whole, it seems as though Mr. Haggard had compounded the 
old and familiar ingredients not unskilfully, and produced a 
very tolerable story of adventure with no pretensions to literary 
accomplishment or originality. Indeed, he acknowledges his 
debt to Mr. Prescott in the handsomest manner. The charac- 
ters are, of course, the same as those to whom the author 
introduced us long ago : but it is fair to say that the names are 
different. ‘The style is very ordinary English, dashed with Mr. 
Haggard’s own dialect, so unimpressive in its impressiveness, 
in ts emphasis so unemphatic. By the way, was it necessary 
to mention in a footnote that the writer ‘has seen the desic- 
cated body of a young woman which was found in the walls 
of a religious buildirg’ in Mexico, in order to prevent his 
readers from thinking the custom of immuring peccant nuns 
impossible and unprecedented? A brief reference to a once 
popular poem called )/armion had surely satisfied the most 
sceptical. 

When you have finished the third volume of The Lesters, or, 
A Capttalist’s Labour (London ; Smith, Elder), by General Sir 
George Chesney, you feel as though you had read six, and can 
think of no reason why there should not have been twenty. 
There is no idea in it of welding parts into a whole, of leading 
toaclimax. A brace of marriages do occur at the end, but 
such things are small cheer in these days, and you have fore- 
seen them all along. Lengthy descriptions of commonplace 
incidents and commonplace manners, often where a few words 
would have been enough, and sometimes where no words at all 
would have been better, try your patience. On the other hand, 
you are left with a fairly definite impression of some common- 
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place characters. The story is not amusing. A squire of ancient 
descent and impoverished estate has a healthy and hard- 
working family. He finds gold on his estate to the tune of a 
hundred millions. The effect on the family, which should have 
been the interesting thing, is unimportant: the eldest son 
makes an abortive attempt to elope with a frima donna, and is 
the most enterprising of all the children. As for the father, 
with a hundred millions to his credit and nearly three volumes 
in which to sport with it, he can think of nothing more 
original or more exciting than to benefit humanity, pulling 
down houses, and so forth. He and his chief coadjutor relieve 
themselves of theories and views at their ease, many of which 
do them credit ; but they are monstrous dull in a novel. The 
comedy concerns a priggish and rather snobbish duke: it is 
fairly good, but thinly drawn. Im fine, the author proves to 
you that he knows the world, which is mostly tame and of a 
dull pattern. But it has a trifle more colour in it than he would 
lead you to believe. 

The latest Cornish novel, Jn a Cornish Township with Old 
Vogue Folk (London: Unwin), by Dolly Pentreath, leaves the 
critic very little to say. For the author, though manifestly 
well-acquainted with the ways of the people in those parts, has 
hardly attempted to show that she has any of the more important 
qualifications of the novel-writer. There is a young squireen 
(who owns a smuggling yacht), a French refugee, and a famous 
wizard ; the Frenchman and the smuggler both lose the village 
beauty, and the latter, having gone to France to fight his 
enemy, is captured and lies a long while in prison. But what 
story there is comes out casually, as if by way of anecdote, at 
intervals in the course of some rather desultory character 
sketching. The dialect is quite well done at times, but 
occasionally falls off, at the very points where it should be best, 
into a sort of very pompous Board-school English. Altogether 
an amiable book, that might afford some slight amusement if 
you read it without the dreadful consciousness that presently 
you would have to write about it. 

The Story of Sylvia (London : Ward, Lock), by Hamilton 
Rowan, concerns the troubles of a young man and a young 
woman unfortunately married to each other. The man is 
a noble fellow with ardent affections and a tendency to 
drink when they are disappointed. The young woman is 
vain, selfish and malicious. Of course they are shut up 
alone in a house in Scotland, and the dénouement comes 
when the admirable girl whom he ought to have married 
arrives on a visit—a adénoucment a little sad and quite 
satisfactory. There is nothing remarkable about the book, 
but also there is nothing absurd. It is touched with a subdued 
humour which is good of its kind, and it wobbles on intelli- 
gently and agreeably. It is not a work of art, if you take it 
in its entirety, but it seems a reflection of experience sanely 
remembered, not an inane imitation of imaginary types. 

The heroine of Mr. Percival Pickering’s A Life Awry 
‘London: Bliss) is a hunchback. The plot is all compressed 
into the third volume and the reader may well wonder why the 
first two were written. True, they reveal, with damnable itera- 
tion, the character of Miss Judy Lilcot, but as nobody else in 
the book has any particular character whatever, except perhaps 
Maud her friend—a lady with the figure of a Juno and the 
philosophy of a German serving-wench—two volumes are too 
large an allowance for so small a personage. It is an uncom- 
fortable and an unsatisfactory affair, and there was no reason 
why it should have been written. If the heroine is fairly actual, 
she might have lived her little life a lot more happily, from the 
reader’s point of view, in a single volume. Besides, a great 
sacrifice for a small object is always an artistic blunder. The 
lady commits suicide to make the man she loves happy. 
Had the captain been dowered with some elements of humanity, 
had he remotely approached a hero, had he been in any 
respect worthy her love, you could sympathise with the dwarf, 
and feel that there was some reality in the tragedy. As it 
stands, you feel that it is all a foolish business and a bungled, 
ineffectual story. 

Miss Sophie F. F. Veitch has a considerable knowledge of 
Scots life and character, and in Margaret Drummond, Mil- 
lionatre (London: Black), has drawn a vivid and truthful 
picture of a west coast parish, though there is something of 
that selection of incidents and personalities which results in 
exaggeration. Her parish minister, for example, is a type 
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rapidly disappearing from the Church of Scotland—still, in 
these days, men of learning are seldom bigots. Of course, he 
may be drawn from the life ; but truth to life is no excuse for 
the impossible in fiction. The book is spoilt by its heroine, 
who is meant to stand as a model of what an intelligent young 
woman ought to be who unexpectedly obtains unfettered 
possession of a million of hard cash and a Highland estate. 
She is a most fussy and uncomfortable person—though much 
sympathy must be felt for her in her unfortunate position. 
But especially is the story ruined by the fact that it 
is palpably written with a purpose. Miss Veitch, like most 
women, forgets that much may be said on both sides of 
the question; and while you may decline to argue with 
her theories as to the manner and method of administering 
Church discipline, you cannot help feeling that she at any rate 
is stating a case, and that she states it without conviction. 
Hence much tedious talk and a plentiful lack of common sense. 
The heroine has two hairbreadth escapes from violent death, 
and there are two suicides—all fcr love of her ; so that Miss 
Veitch has done her best to provide sensation. 


OF A COCK AND A BULL 


The Story of Louis X V11. of France. By ELIZABETH E. 
Evans. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 


Having set forth the claims of Kaspar Hauser to the Duchy 
of Baden some little while ago, Mrs. Evans flies at higher game, 
and would make a king of Eleazer Williams, sometime mission- 
ary to the Red Man. Let us not be thought rashly to prejudge 
the case. Our title is justified by the greater part of her book, 
which deals with Naundorff, assuredly an impostor beyond sane 
question. Apparently Mrs. Evans has included an examination 
of his pretensions by way of disposing of the most important 
counter-claimant to Williams, but it was slaying the slain. 
That Naundorff was ever taken seriously was simply due to the 
facts that there was a widespread belief that the Dauphin had 
not died in prison, and that Naundorff was the ablest of a set of 
singularly inept pretenders. (We except Williams, who did not 
set up as aregular claimant). This story of Naundorff is, in fact, 
not worth reading. The highest qualities you can credit him 
with are a species of low cunning and a facility in adopting hints 
wherewith to beguile the vulgar ; the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of his account put it out of court at once. France was 
ready for the discovery of the lost Dauphin, and Naundorff was 
said to resemble the Bourbons or Marie Antoinette—for there 
his supporters seem to have differed—and that was all. All 
the pleasure one may derive from his history is the somewhat 
sardonic enjoyment of the simplicity of possible fools. To 
anything that was plausible in his account, the reply of his 
‘sister,’ the Duchesse d’Angouléme, is sufficient : ‘Bah! all 
that has been printed ; he has read it in some newspaper. 
We take our leave of him without delay. 

But the fact that Mrs. Evans has added this destructive 
criticism of Naundorff to her advocacy of Williams adds to the 
psychological interest of her book. She disposes of the German 
humbug—at too considerable length, it is true, but—with 
acumen and some vigour of analysis and an eye for impro- 
babilities. But in dealing with Williams all that is absent, and 
the Aristotelian remark about those who are maintaining a 
thesis is again confirmed. The idea that this alleged child of 
a half-breed was the rightful King of France is interesting and 
sucgestive of romance, but it is supported with nothing like the 
plausibility of statement which made her Kaspar Hauser good 
reading. We have taken the book in a sympathetic spirit, 
- ready to welcome a fairy-tale of history, or at least to enjoy a 
romance ; but though the spirit was willing, the intellect was 
weak. Perhaps the statement in the preface that the authoress 
had not thought fit to ‘interrupt its course continually by the 
addition of notes and references,’ helped our attention to the 
fact that much of the hearsay evidence of identity—e.z., 
Williams’s writing the word ‘ Louis’ while an imbecile child—is 
worthless if it be not supported by credible witnesses. It is too 
long to sift in detail. Eleazer was reported the son of a half- 
breed ; he was brought up by a Protestant pastor ; he became a 
missionary. You are asked to believe that the Comte de 
Provence caused the Dauphin to be carried from the Temple, 
shipped to America, and entrusted to this half-breed. Williams 
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had certainly an interview with the Prince de Joinville, Louis 
Philippe’s son, during his travels in America. According to 
his (Eleazer’s) diary, the Prince informed him that he was the 
son of Louis XVI., and offered him a fortune on condition of 
formally renouncing his right to the throne of France, and he 
(Williams) refused. All the other evidence—his talk about 
palaces and so forth as a boy, the physiological account, his 
alleged Bourbon face, and the rest—is merely collateral, 
Even the alleged testimony of Bellanger, who spirited the 
Dauphin away, as he said, would be valueless but for thi; 
conversation with Joinville. 

The idea that Louis Philippe caused his son to search out 
the legitimate King of France, who was ignorant of his condi- 
tion, and then to bribe him to secrecy, is surely one of the 
wildest ever conceived, and one to dismiss witha smile. Mr, 
Hanson, who ventilated it, was promptly met with the lie direct 
by Joinville, and had only Williams’s statement upon which to 
fall back. No doubt there were curious circumstances in the 
missionary’s parentage, and it is quite possible that he was 
not his reputed father’s son, but an alien, entrusted for some 
reason or other, to the half-breed’s care. But the gap between 
this and proving him to be the Dauphin is something too 
broad for the most romantic reader to o’erleap. Williams 
was, likely enough, the victim of an honest illusion, but it 
is curious to find him noting in his diary (p. 57) that 
Bellanger’s confession ‘is so improbable, it had no weight nor 
consideration with me,’ seven years after the interview with 
Joinville. In fine, Mrs. Evans, who is a member of the Williams 
family, is the possessor of an interesting enthusiasm. Under 
its influence she has investigated with industry and written 
with a buoyant conviction. But the resulting romance will not 
compare with that of Kaspar Hauser. Happy, however, are the 
credulous, for they shall be excited, 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH 


The Temple Church. By T. H. BAyYLis, Q.C. London: 
Philip. 

This book is admirably printed and admirably bound, and 
the illustrations are both numerous and useful. Mr. Baylis has 
had access to documents in the libraries of the two Temples, 
denied to outsiders, and his work is so much the better. But 
in other ways it is plainly due to a hand unused to this kind of 
labour. 

Of course there are many books on the subject, though 
none in a form as condensed and handy. The best account 
is probably that revised by Mr. Wheatley from Mr. Cunning- 
ham in London Past and Present. Mr. Baylis might well 
have omitted his list of authorities. Had he not given it, 
you should not have known the narrow limits of his read- 
ing. When he observes for himself he is much better than 
when he quotes from some writer whose opinion is worth 
naught. For example, at p. 117 he tells something about a 
curious round church at Ludlow Castle : he refers to Wright’s 
book on Ludlow, which is no authority, and omits all mention 
of Mr. Clark’s interesting and precise description in Afediaval 
Military Architecture. So, too, his account of St. Sepulchre’s 
at Cambridge is founded on a paper by Essex, written more 
than a century ago, and another by Britton written in 1805. 
And, though he often writes odd English, you like him best 
when he throws such guides overboard and tells what he 
has found out for himself. His notes on the two coats of arms 
are to the point, though he is evidently no herald, as witness 
his mention of ‘the Gules Blood red cross.’ His excursion into 
hymnology is curious: at p. 20 you read that the Ze Deum is 
said to be the joint production of St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
but that it is ‘probably of considerably later date ;’ it would 
have been wiser either to have said nothing or to hive 
consulted Mr. Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology. Lawyers 
have great powers of ‘getting up’ a case, but they are rot 
omniscient, especially when they fail to find competent autho- 
rities. Mr. Baylis, however, evidently thinks they can do no 
wrong, and in describing their first settlement in the Temple 
he avers that ‘they by their learning, integrity, courage, and 
honour have defended the rights of the Crown, the laws and 
liberties of the People, against oppression and wrong’: he 
might have added ‘ always for a consideration.’ 
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He furnishes what seems to be the first clear account of 
the separation of the two Societies. It was vaguely said that 
this separation was made between the reign of Richard II. 
and that of Henry VI., but Mr. Baylis thinks it was gradual. 
Soon after 1340 the two halls were in existence. In 1723 dis- 
putes arose between the two Societies, both as to their buildings 
and also as to the estates or, as Mr. Baylis phrases it in legal 
language, ‘ the estates in law to the premises comprised in the 
Letters Patent of James I., as solely belonging to, and were in 
the possession of, the Inner Temple.’ In 1732 a deed of 
partition was made, and a plan was coloured : the property 
of the Inner Temple being red and that of the Middle Temple 
green, while the Master’s house and garden were yellow, as 
being enjoyed in common. The Church was divided, the 
Middle Temple taking the north side, the inner the south. 
There are some interesting notes on the early seals of the 
Knight Templars. It is often stated that the famous device 
of two men riding one horse was an emblem of the poverty of 
the Order, and Matthew Paris gives it this interpretation. But 
Mr. Baylis thinks, with Stow and Vincent, that it was an 
emblem not of poverty but of charity, and that the device 
denotes the noble courtesy of a religious knight who, seeing a 
soldier disabled took him and carried him out of danger. 
There are pictures of eight old seals from casts in the British 
Museum. Two show the two horsemen, three have the 
Agnus Det, one has a lion and a crescent, and one has 
(apparently) a view of a round church, presumably the Temple 
of Jerusalem or the Holy Sepulchre. Mr. Baylis, in describing 
the burial-place of Bishop Everden (d. 1255), conjectures that 
the child’s body found in the tomb was that of a son of 
Henry III., who (according to Sandford) was buried in the 
Temple Church in 1256. His account of the office of Master 
is very complete. Ina Royal Chapel the Master is appointed 
by the Crown, and entered in his office without institution or 
induction, and is not subject to any episcopal jurisdiction. 
The first Master appointed in this manner seems to have 
come into office under Edward VI. The most illustrious 
was Richard Hooker, author of Lcclesiastical Polity, and 
his bust is still in the Church, having been spared by the 
iconoclasts of 1840. 


THE ALLUSIVE CHINEE 


A Manual of Chinese Quotations. By STEWART LOCKHAR?, 
Hong Kong: Kelly and Walsh. 


This is a book of much solidity, translated from a fifteenth 
century original, and well worth comparative examination. The 
great majority of the 2000 ‘ quotations ’ are more properly allu- 
sions used as stereos, tags, and catchwords by the Literati, and 
are therefore chiefly necessary for the home or foreign students 
of the language. 

The originals have, in fact, by constant use been worn to 
the stump, and (for example) we get our rolling-stone in ‘the 
swallow that nests ona tent;’ while Rusticus expectat squares 
‘sitting by the stump waiting for a hare,’ because a ploughboy 
once saw a hunted hare kill itself against the said stump, 
picked the thing up, and plumped himself down to be ready for 
the next. With this should go in double-harness the tale, recorded 
300 years before our era, of the man of Ts’u whose sword fell 
overboard : he instantly took out his knife, and with singular 
presence of mind notched the gunwale at the exact spot. He 
is also familiar in Japan, and was used by one Kiyusé Muré as 
late as 150 years ago in his politico-philosophical works. We 
have at home the fable of the moonraker who buried his money 
on the common when the enemy was coming, and marked the 
hiding-place by the grey mare that was standing on three legs 
thereby ; but in Japan (from China), they also have ‘ Like the 
man of So, that pulled up the rice, helping it to grow tall.’ Then, 
that walls have ears is ‘an ear may be laid to the wall,’ or rather 
to the partition, for they are thin out there. Seething the kid 
is ‘burning the bine to parch the peas.’ ‘Fifty years should 
know the errors of forty-nine’ suggests our ‘fool or physician.’ 
A thorn in the side, overset into the Chinese of twenty centuries 
since, is as like it as ‘ spikes in the back’ can be. ‘In a pumpkin- 
field and under a plum-tree’ enjoined common prudence so far 
back as the year 220 (and farther) ; in the first case you 
shouldn’t tie your shoe-latchet, nor in the second touch your 
hat. ‘Thank you for shoving my wheel’ must be younger than 
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log-rolling, if we are to put the invention of the roller before 
the wheel; but on this line ‘a leg-up’ ought to be older than 
either. 

Your Chinaman is nothing if not trope-ical, and in hollow 
self-abasement he sublimates far into the ridiculous. ‘ Crawl- 
ing’ means going to condole with the afflicted, many of whom 
would kick that man out. But these four are absent from 
Mr. Lockhart’s collection. ‘I have vainly eaten rice for 
thirty-five years’ was an answer to the indispensable question 
‘ How old are you?’ How many children have you? should 
come next in polite conversation, because children are to be 
desired as thick as locusts, and a posterity like the endless 
trailing of a gourd-stalk; but the answer may be ‘ Fate has been 
unkind in granting me only one little insect.’ When the Abbé 
Huc wanted to go a-fishing on a tributary of the Yellow River, 
the reply was this: ‘Since personages like you do not disdain 
to get into my poor boat, and view my unskilful and disagreeable 
fishing, I accept the benefit you propose.’ So long ago as the 
extremely ancient Book cf Rites, the deliciously comic rules for 
the game of pitching arrows into a narrow-necked vase enjoined 
the host to entreat his guests, saying: ‘I have here these 
crooked sticks and this wry-mouthed pot, but I beg you to be 
amused with them.’ They must refuse thrice. He must rejoin 
that it is not worth their while to decline the poor arrows and 
pot, and finally the guests must only ‘venture respectfully to 
obey him.’ Some writer of epigram has said that politeness is 
the homage that pride pays to humility. Asavant must allude 
to his works as ‘the small art of the wood-weevil,’ which 
suggests our abusive book-worm, and also belongs to a period 
of block-books; but the distinguished Chinese ‘writers of 
Black-Clothes Lane,’ some 1600 years ago, by no means lodged 
in Grub Street. The criticastered author may care to know 
that ‘Yen and Pu became literary revisers in the lower 
regions.’ 

This book says that a husband speaks of his wife as ‘the stupid 
thorn’ and ‘the one inside’; but one has also elsewhere come 
across ‘the thorn in my ribs,’ and ‘ the mean one of the inner 
rooms’; besides ‘my cold thorn is in the garden gathering 
flowers.’ But the married one gets it back in the wife’s figure 
of speech for him: ‘the chopping-block,’ applied to a husband, 
glosses Mr. Lockhart, from the idea of its solidity and strength. 
All the same, one ‘sits-up’ to hear the Empress’s apartments 
called ‘the pepper-abode’ ; and after this one is prepared for 
‘the hen warning the morn’ (our crowing hen), to which may 
be appended the story of Miss Han-ngo, who when she lifted 
her voice made the rafters ring for three days afterwards. Again: 
‘When Wangyang got into office, his friend Kungyii dusted 
his court hat and waited.’ This discreet Chinee lived before 
our era began, and probably never heard of our ‘ Hazy weather, 
Mr. Noah!’ ‘Dark sweetness,’ as meaning a sound sleep, 
rivals Sancho Panza; but neither ‘the shrub of luck’ nor ‘the 
servant of milk’ suggests the cup that cheers but doth not 
inebriate. 

In poverty (said one Wangpo only 1250 years ago) a man 
should become firmer, and not let drop his aspirations towards 
the azure clouds. There used to be an old saying of our own, 
not quite so soaring: ‘An old shoe, black it well; an old hat, 
cock it well’ And ‘ Never say die while there’s a shot in the 
locker’ needn’t be afraid of the great Chinese scholiast’s 
‘So long as one breath remains, ambition should not flag.’ 
Voltaire’s famous apologue of the Hermit and the Angel, 
in the 20th chap. of Zadig, has been traced to Thos. Parnell’s 
Hermit, and back thence to the Gesta Romanorum (chaps. 80 
and 127). It was also in a thirteenth-century fabliau, which 
Voltaire knew not of : De Permite qui sacompaigna a [ Ange. 
But here is some of it from the Chinese bock of cosmic philo- 
sophy called 7he Great Light, written by the prince-sage known 
as Hwainan, who died 122 B.c. ‘Once an old man lived on the 
frontier. He lost his horse, and when they pitied him he 
answered, “ How do you know it mayn’t be a stroke of good 
luck?” Before long the horse came back, bringing a very fine 
mare with it; and the neighbours gave him joy. “ How do 
you know it isn’t for bad luck?” said the old man. One 
day his son was riding the mare, when she fell and broke 
his arm. More condolence; but said the old man once 
more: “How do you know it isn’t for his good?” And 
just then came a conscription, from which the broken limb 
saved him,’ 
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Mr. Lockhart’s book winds up with a few euphemisms 
for Death. ‘Going to change his mat’ is one; ‘entered 
on the ghost’s register’ is another; an official demise is ‘a 
cessation of emolument.’ But the archaic Book of Kites 
was much to be preferred. There a prince should ‘disappear’ 
or ‘crash’; the Emperor ‘falls, a great officer ‘ends,’ an 
ordinary one ‘is now unpaid’; while it is only the common of 
men that starkly ‘die. The American ‘sent in his checks’ 
will have here occurred to any one. The Arabs even use the 
phrase ‘he struck the drum of departure’; with which one 
might contrast the old French phrase : ‘ Mourir en canard ’— 
to die in feathers—in one’s own feather-bed, in point of fact. 


REVOLUTION 


Europe 1789-1815. By H. MORSE STEPHENS. Periods of 
History Series. London: Rivington. 


A certain Oxford examiner, denouncing the ‘ Foreign Period’ 
papers which figure in the History School, suggested that the 
cause of their failure was the disconnected style in which 
European history waS commonly written. Undergraduate 
acquaintance with the details of foreign history was, he 
explained, as wide as its ignorance of any connection between 
these details; and the examination papers resembled a 
Primrose League tract : ‘ Facts about Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration. For the Working-man.’ The series of European 
Histories of which the seventh volume, Europe 1789-1815, is 
now published, is a well-conceived attempt to counteract the 
evils of desultoriness. Several of the volumes are most 
valuable studies of their apportioned periods, and the general 
editor has every reason to congratulate himself on the study 
of the French Revolution which Mr. Morse Stephens con- 
tributes to the series. Faults, chiefly of omission, are almost 
inevitable in a collection of histories where each writer explains 
afresh the political conditions in which his predecessor left off, 
and Mr. Stephens’s sketch shares the common faults. We 
hear little or nothing of Goethe, Schiller, Herder or the philo- 
sophers and poets of Jena; and yet to many people Jena is 
as well known for the first friendship of Goethe and Schiller 
as for its battle ; and the years 1799 and 1808 are as famous 
for the appearance of Wallenstein and Faust as for Bona. 
parte’s election or the Erfurt Conference. Is not Napoleon’s 
exclamation on seeing Goethe, ‘ Voila un homme!’ almost as 
well worth recording as Si¢yés’ comment after Bonaparte’s 
victory : ‘Nous avons un maitre; il sait tout, il peut tout, il 
veut tout ’? 

Again, among the figures of the Revolution do not Camille 
Desmoulins and the Abbé Grégoire deserve more than 
a passing mention? and is the Jacobin Club not worth 
a sketch of its origin and its methods? In condemning 
the king and queen for their distrust of Mirabeau, would 
it not have been fairer to refer to the Erotica Bidlion 
and Ma Conversion? to the stories told by Sophie de 
Ruffey and a score of cast-off mistresses? The king 
was surely justified in his mistrust by Mirabeau’s past. 
Not a few temporary and unimportant changes in the 
constitution of the Empire might have made room for 
these and other details. The Holy Roman Empire, with its 
Colleges, Circles, Councils, and what not, was impotent, and 
its political history during this period comparatively un- 
important. Prussia and Austria had separated themselves, and 
were fighting for national ascendency, while the few great men 
among the minor princes—such as the Duke of Saxe-Weimar 
—were cosmopolitan or ostentatiously unpatriotic. It was 
‘hardly necessary to elaborate Imperial changes. 

With these exceptions, we have nothing .but praise for 
Mr. Stephen’s lucid, well-ordered narrative. He has succeeded 
in writing something more than a catalogue of French battles. 
Napoleon’s internal reforms-—his reorganisation of everything 
in France, from education and law to theatres and agriculture 
—all have their place ; while outside France Napoleon domi- 
nates without obliterating the story of progress and change. 
The mania for inflicting their own form of government on every 
other country in Europe makes the French constitution a 
matter of primary importance, and attention is properly 
centred on it ali through this period. It is interesting to note 
that the establishment of a second chamber, which was scorn- 
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fully rejected in 1789, was unanimously adopted in 1795, Si¢yés 
and his colleagues recognising after this lapse of time the 
absolute necessity of some check on popular precipitation, 
Although under the Empire the Senate did little but congratu- 
late the Emperor on his proceedings, it remained always an 
important and dignified assembly. Mr. Stephens hurries us 
through the French wars with breathless speed, but we must 
stop to remonstrate for a moment against a depreciation of 
English battles. Such depreciation is fashionable but not 
accurate. At Fleurus, for instance, but few English troops 
were present, and at the moment when the Duke} of Coburg 
gave the signal for retreat he had won the battle. It will also 
be a shock to the young mind to learn that off Ushant, on the 
Ist June, 1794, the action of the French fleet was ‘from one 
point of view crowned with success.’ 

Mr. Stephens is at his best in describing that popular revolu- 
tion in Belgium which in 1790 led to the formation of the 
Belgian Republic ; and in tracing the rise of patriotism and 
popular feeling in the new German ‘nation.’ Count Philip 
Stadion, Chancellor of the Empire in 1805, had first devised 
German unity, and by the circulation of patriotic lite:ature 
had roused that popular feeling which gave Germany 
strength to stand against Napoleon. The same sentiment—at 
once a cause and outcome of the Revolution—was inducing 
Spain to rebel against the king imposed on her by Napoleon; 
and the strength of these popular wars and revolutions, as 
compared to the almost personal contests of the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia with Napoleon, is well indicated. We are 
the more inclined to regret Mr. Stephens’ inability to introduce 
the real exponents and, in some cases, directors of this senti- 
ment. We want another appendix, giving extracts from 
Wallenstein and the Birjergeneral. 

Four excellent maps are appended, and there is a very 
complete index. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY 


The Visible Universe; Chapters on the Origin and Construction 
of the Heavens. By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. London: 
Crosby. 


In this handy and most commendable book Mr. Gore presents 
in popular form a summary of what is known of the sidereal and 
planetary contents of space, together with a resumé of the more 
famous hypotheses framed to account for their origin and to 
predict their development. His task has been greatly light- 
ened by a judicious use, with due acknowledgment, of such 
authorities as C. Wolf’s Hypotheses cosmogoniques, Faye’s 
Origine du monde, Croll’s Stellar Evolution, Lockyer’s 
Meteoritic Hypothesis, and, above all, the classical Etudes 
d’astronomie stellaire of the elder Struve. With such materials 
a writer of Mr. Gore’s experience cannot fail to interest in dis- 
coursing on the evolution of the solar system from a primitive 
nebula, according to the hypotheses of Kant and Laplace, or 
on the later views of M. Faye. 

From the chapter on ‘The Fuel of the Sun’ you learn that 
the great luminary gives as much light as 1575 billions of 
billions of standard candles (that is, 1575 followed by twenty- 
four cyphers), and you have an equally precise estimate of the 
heat it radiates into space, while as yet scientific men can give 
but the wildest guess at the temperature of its surface. What 
is the origin of this vast supply of light and heat? Two 
sound authorities have answered this question. Lord Kelvin 
attributes them to the mechanical energy furnished by a 
perennial rain of meteors on the solar surface, while the con- 
densation theory of Helmholtz ascribes them to the friction 
involved in the shrinkage of the whole body of the sun caused 
by the mutual gravitation of its parts. Further details respect 
ing these famous hypotheses and the probable duration of 
the solar heat are set forth by Mr. Gore in appropriate fashion 
‘The Luminiferous Ether and the Constitution of Matter’ are 
treated in the only way possible in a book of this kind: by 
quotations from Sir J. Herschel, Hirn, Maxwell, and the two 
men of science just cited. Under the heading of ‘ Celestial 
Chemistry’ we have a short, and for the most part accurate 
account of stellar and nebular spectra. But an unfortunate slip 
on p. 71 conveys the impression that the dark line D in the sun’s 
spectrum necessarily indicates the presence of burning sodium 
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in the sun, at a lower level than the absorptive envelope ; 
whereas it cannot be too clearly understood that the Fraunhofer 
lines may be produced in a perfectly continuous spectrum by the 
interposition of the corresponding glowing vapours. It is noted 
that with such small optical means as a MacClean’s star 
spectroscope and a three-inch telescope, the dark hydrogen lines 
in the spectrum of the Dogstar have been distinctly observed. 
Probably the same apparatus would show something of interest 
in the spectra of Betelgeuse, the bright line-star Gamma 
Argtis and the brighter planetary nebulae. An impartial 
resumé Of Professor Lockyer’s hypothesis leads Mr. Gore 
to conclude that on the whole ‘the weight of evidence is 
against the Meteoritic Hypothesis,’ 

Within the compass of some eighty pages you find an excellent 
account of the Milky Way and of the starry heavens. Here the 
text is helped out by a number of diagrams and illustrations, in- 
cluding admirable photographs by Professor Barnard, the MM. 
Henry, and Dr. Roberts. Plate XIII. shows the enormous 
distance of the smaller stars on the assumption that they are of 
average stellar size and brilliance. One inference from Fig. 2 
is sufficiently startling : that the light of a 16th magnitude 
star must take thirty or forty thousand years to reach the 
23-inch object-glass that just suffices to render it visible to the 
eye. The whole question of stellar parallaxes and distances, 
however, is still so uncertain, that much you are told con- 
cerning giant suns and thousands of ‘light-years’ must be 
taken as little more than the merest speculation. In his 
account of the advanced ideas developed by Thomas Wright of 
Durhain, as early as 1750, Mr. Gore breaks new ground, and 
writing with acopy of Am Original Theory or New Hypothesis of 
the Universe before him, shows Wright to be the first to suggest 
the ‘disc theory’ of the Milky Way, a theory usually assigned 
to Sir W. Herschel. Astronomers will be grateful for the 
quotations from this rare book. Speaking of the Galaxy 
Wright says: ‘Toa Spectator placed in an indefinite Space, 
all very remote Objects appear to be equally distant from the 
eye ; and if we judge of the Vra Lactea from Phxnomena only 
we must of course conclude it a vast Ring of Stars, scattered 
promiscuously round the celestial Regions in the Direction of a 
perfect Circle.’ Follows this striking passage : ‘I cannot help 
being of Opinion, that could we view Sa/urn thro’ a Telescope 
capable of it, we should find his Rings no other than an infinite 
Number of lesser Planets, inferior to those we call his Satellites. 
It is remarkable, though Mr. Gore overlooks the fact, that 
Kant arrived independently at the same conclusion, and 
tells that afterwards he found that Cassini had already ex- 
pressed the same idea in the Paris Alémoires for 1705. In a 
later chapter you have particulars of W. Struve’s mathematical 
investigation of the distribution of the stars, based chiefly on 
the ‘star guages’ of the elder Herschel : the success of this 
investigation might have been placed in even a stronger light 
by reference to Sir J. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. 
The chapters on the ‘construction of the heavens’ end with 
a discussion of the views held by the late Mr. Proctor, who 
held that every object hitherto discovered, excepting perhaps 
the Magellanic Clouds, belonged to ‘that wonderful system 
whose nearer and brighter parts constitute the glories of our 
nocturnal heavens.’ 

In a final chapter, Mr. Gore contends for a limited universe 
in infinite space. Probably all agree ‘that both limited and 
infinite space are alike unthinkable by the utmost efforts of 
the human intellect’ ; probably all acknowledge that the visid/e 
stellar universe is necessarily finite, whether the existence of 
outside galaxies be admitted or not. But on these points you 
may well reflect with Olbers in his essay on the Transparency 
of Space: ‘ Our limited intelligence can give us no certainty. 
Other parts of space may contain creations altogether different 
from suns, planets, comets, and luminous matter—creations of 
which we perhaps can form no conception.’ 


FICTION 


Mr. Marion Crawford has planted his old friend Corona in 
New York. She gains by the return to her native soil, and 
Marion Darche (London: Macmillan) is in consequence 
a readable book. It is not so good as The Cigarette 
Makers Romance, and it would have been better had Mr. 
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Crawford been freer with his incidents. Still, there is a plot, 
and a human interest runs through the two volumes. An 
unwonted affectation, however, has seized Mr. Crawford. He 
aspires to the epigram, and sometimes succeeds in pulling one 
off. As thus : ‘ Only a refined nature can understand the depth 
of degradation to which curiosity can reduce friendship.’ And 
again : ‘Great things.had been expected of him when he left 
college,.... but his so-called gifts had turned out to be 
only tastes.’ Marion Darche has many decent qualities: it is 
more compact, it goes more trippingly, and is, in short, better 
told than any other of Mr. Crawford’s more recent stories, 
The heroine is the wife of a New York merchant who is arrested 
tried, and sentenced for forgery and embezzlement. She has 
ceased to love him, but at some risk to her life she enables him 
to escape from the hands of the police. A report of his death 
by drowning reaches New York soon after, and everybody 
believes it except one man, Marion’s old lover, who has excellent 
reasons for knowing it to be false. And here is the matter 
of the romance: happily not expanded into a third volume, as 
might so easily have been done. 

When you turn the first few pages of Zhe Romance of a 
Country (London: Unwin) you will think that you have 
embarked on a long and dreary allegory, whereof no man may 
tell the moral or the end. For Miss M. A. Curtois calls her 
story ‘A Masque,’ scatters philosophic quotations with a lavish 
hand, and writes an introduction about ‘The Fair Country,’ 
‘The Land Beautiful,’ ‘The Spirits of the Sunbeams,’ and 
other justly suspected matters. But the allegory, if there be 
one, soon passes out of sight, and then you start with pleasure 
on a fresh, exciting, and admirably told story of adventure ; 
which is none the worse because it follows somewhat closely 
the lines of Mr. Rider Haggard’s romances—or ‘ masques,’ as 
Miss Curtois would prefer to call them. The character of 
Alvo, the young leader of the Alidrah Exiles, and the causes of 
his influence on his unruly troops and of their devotion to him, 
are indicated with much skill, and lend an air of probability to 
the most miraculous quelling of rebellions, escapes from death, 
and ultimate success. You follow his friend, Ivlon, with breath- 
less interest through desert-marches, dungeons, torture, and a 
death-scene which, to say truth, is a trifle gruesome, and is pre- 
ceded by a farewell scene with a companion. That companion 
consoles Ivlon as follows : ‘Thou hast pain before thee. The 
soldiers will make it long—I know them ; they will make it as 
long as possible.’ The story jumps from one place and person to 
another in a somewhat bewildering fashion, and contains several 
verbal mistakes—as ‘excitable’ for ‘exciting ’—and certain 
meaninglessly grandiloquent phrases—as ‘The white Time 
had passed’; but it would be ungracious to dwell longer on its 
lesser faults. 

A Strange Temptation (London: Hutchinson) is a depressing 
story, told spasmodically and at great length by Mrs. J. Kent 
Spender. Polly, the heroine, tires of her life as a respectable 
dancer in San Francisco, impersonates a dead friend, and gains 
possession of an English estate. She weds a neighbouring 
squire, and lives happy till a jilted lover discloses her crime to 
her husband. The righteous man casts her adrift, and she 
fares forth to break the bank at Monte Carlo. That institution 
refuses even to be chipped ; when Polly, equal to the emergency, 
invests her last coin in cough lozenges, determined to end her 
life by sucking them ; but somebody makes timely intercession 
with the austere husband, and she is happy once more. Mrs. 
Bagot Harte opens Bianca (London: Unwin) with the declara- 
tion that Bianca Veronese owed her surname to the fact that 
she was a lineal descendant of ‘that renowned artist, Paolo 
Veronese—Paolo’s family name was Cagliari, but that trivial 
matter appears to have escaped the notice of these patricians— 
and, further, that her mother was a Barbarini. Being exiled in 
gloomy England, where they dined on fried bacon and cabbage 
five times a week, what marvel that Bianca yearned to dwell in 
a beautiful palazza in Rome, ‘like father and mother used to,’ 
or to take afternoon tea at little tables, ‘like people do in 
novels.” When it is noted that Bianca chose four o’clock of a 
winter morn to tryst her lover in a wood ; also that early she 
committed bigamy, the reader will perceive that she made up 
in romance all that she lacked in grammar. Miss Sarah 
Doudney’s 7hrough Pain to Peace (London: Hutchinson) is 
marked by an awesome reverence for the clergy, and it is rich 
in the supernatural. The villain were a tolerable acquaintance 
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in summer, since his baneful influence causes all who come in 
contact with him to shiver, or shudder, or have a chilly feeling. 
A gipsy, romantic and unusual, accurately foretells every detail 
of the heroine’s tragedy; and her dead lover thrice revisits 
earth to call upon her, wafting her off to eternal rest on the 
third occasion. Despite these blemishes, the story has a certain 
poetic feeling and a well-balanced interest. 
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undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable _ > DOouGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE. 


Notes. Some Old Almanacks. 
Better Never than Late. Bubble Magic. By R. Murray Guil- 
Founded on Interest. christ. 
Some Emotions ania Moral. Correspondence : 
Milk Adulteration. The Keward of Valour ? 
The Durand Mission. Mr. Vizetelly’s Recollections. 
Vivent les Rois. A Pupil of Blake. 
rhe Tragic Comedians. The Zambesi. 
The Peasant’s Live Stock. An Irish Rebel. 
*One of the Multitude. Almost Precipitous. 
Modern Men, The Marquis of Ripon, Fiction. 
K.G The Keely Craze. 
The New L ady Teazle. An Ancient Buddhist Reliquary. 
The Solema Hunting. Old and New. 
From the Autobiography of a Boy. | Books of the Week. 





Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lp. ) 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, etc. 


The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 











CAPTAIN LUGARD'S WORK ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 





This Day is Published, 


THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRIGAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND AND UGANDA. 


By CAPTAIN F. D. LUGARD, D.S.0., 


Hon, F.R.G.S., Dietom, F.R.S.G.S. 


With a Portrait of the AUTHOR and 128 ILLUSTRATIONS, from 
Drawings and Photographs under the personal superintendence of the 
Author; also 14 Mars specially prepared for the Work by E. G. 

RAVENSTEIN, embodying all the most recently acquired information. 


2 Volumes, Large demy 8vo, 42s. 


Short Summary of Contents :—Slave-Traders in Nyassaland— 
Daily Life in Africa—Uganda and its Commercial Possibilities — 
African Transport, Railways, and the Labour Supply — African 
Animals and Sport—Administration of Uganda —War against Mcham- 
medans—Settlement with Roman Catholics—Position of MissionarieS 
—Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission—Relations of the Country—Methods of 
Administration, Past and Future, &c. Xc. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
* The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—A theneum. 


2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols., price 12s. net. 
* Carefully "edited and excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald. 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griser. Int vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 209 

Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new pbotogravure 





frontispiece by ALBERT Lercurorp, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 

25s. net, 

4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., price 
12s. net, [Ready in January. 


To be followed, probably, by 


5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 


other Works, which will be duly announced. 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 CLirrorps Inn, Lonpon, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 








BL. ACKWOOD’ S MAG AZINE. 
No. 938. DECEMBER 1893. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 

ARMED EUROPE: HOW COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR 
SHADOWS BEFORE. By Generar Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Bart., G.C.B. 

THE STORY OF MAGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY 
OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 

BEN JONSON IN EDINBURGH. By Proressor Masson. 

EARLSCOURT. Cuaps. XLI.-XLIII. 
MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS: PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON 
NATURE AND MAN. By Proressor ANDREW SETH. 
SUCCESSFUL FISH-CULTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS. By Joun 
BICKERDYKE. 

POPE ALEXANDER VI. AND C4#SAR BORGIA: WERE THEY 
POISONED? By W. W. Srory. 

HOW TOMMY ATKINS IS FED. 

THE RISE OF OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 

STEALING A SESSION, 





WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


—_—— 





a ag 


Just Published. Price 5s. 


The QUICKENING of CALIBAN, 


A MODERN STORY OF EVOLUTION. 
By J. COMPTON RICKETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE.’ 


‘Mr. Compton Rickett must be congratulated alike on the daring conception 
and the skilful execution of his book. A sty ‘le at once simple and powerful lends 
distinction to “‘The Quickening of Caliban,” and the story itself is one of strong 
interest. . . “The Quickening x of Caliban” is a wierdly attractive story, cleverly 
jmagined and vigorously told.’— The Speaker. 

‘ The book is well written.’—Vai/onal Observer. 

‘We read the narrative throughout with great interest and pleas ure. 

St. —_ s Gazette. 

‘ Beimful of meaning, suggestion, and fine satire.'.—7he Academy. 

‘The ‘‘ Quickening of Caliban” is good, and the book worth reading.’ 

Cuardian. 

‘The story never lacks interest, and there is considerable cleverness displayed 
in sustaining in its due proportions the animal and intellectual instincts of an un- 
developed nature like that of Bokrie.’—7/e Literary World. 

* The story, thoughtfully conceived, is seriously told.’—7/e Scotsman, 

‘The book may be enjoyed for its fine satire on conventionalism, its flashes of 
humour, and its frequent sublimity of thought.’--Liswerpool Mercury. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 





inden 8 this jue, price 31s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 


By T. G. BONNEY. 
D.Sc., LL. D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.8., 


Professor of Geology in University College, London, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of Manchester. With 
Coloured Plates and Maps, and about roo IIlustrations, 





CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, “TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 








NEW NOVEL 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S 
DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of 
‘SHE,’ ‘ ALLAN QUARTERMAIN, ’ etc, 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFEN HAGEN 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Lonnon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ve / Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RatpH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : 
—The v irgin’ s Tree, Heliopolis ( where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens ; Site of 
Temple of Diana. Ephesus ; General view of Rome. 1/-, 2/6, mounted speci- 


1/6, 
mens, post free, with compiete list, 1/- DARLINGTON & to. LLANGOLLEN. 











Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’ S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 

‘ Nothing better could be desired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 

a. 7 * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 
y RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 

+ free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
aa 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the V alley of the "Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, ‘Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Fiowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 


LLUANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 





Now READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 
Mr. J. A. FroupE, LL.D. 
Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 
Pror, TyYnNpDAts., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.8. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 
Sir JOHN Luspock, BART., M.P, 
MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 
Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SiR JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G. 
Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘Tue NationaAL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 
‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘* Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 


115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Hotel Announcements. | Sbipping Announcements, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
Wellington Hotel, | BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


Mount EpuralM. BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. | BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; | 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. _| CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
villas cet 5 | Maxonas, MomBAssa, 
OLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
; OXFORD, | RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
Mitre Hotel | MAoRITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
. BomMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
One of the most KURRACHER. MARYBOROUGH. 
Economical first-class — vonage ag _ 
Hotels in th ingdom. elivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
e Kingdom | INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
LONDON. Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
| Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
Lan ham Hotel | or to GELLATLY, HANKey, Szwe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pa! 
= b ) Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 
PorTLanD Prace, W. | 
eet ee fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
e ater, Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30, Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 





above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
Awarded Two International Gold Medels, | and COLOMBO. 


MARSHALL’S i btanagers{EGREEN & CO} and Funcrvnce AvENU®, 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Le 


NDON, 
| For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
| to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
| THE 














BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; } ‘DANDIE DINMONT'’ 
FOR P STARDS, BLANCMANCE. | 
nil enn Rann - OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 
E Pp Pp Ss ’ Ss Cc oO ©} oO A I N E. | Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
COCOA=-NIB EXTRACT. | A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fucel 
(Tea-Like.) | Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking | 
the place of tea. Sole Proprietors— 


Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled ; | A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


JAMES EPPS AND CO. Ltd. 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. LEITH AND LONDON. 





SLOAN & SON, 


Rem owal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Mntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 





Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 








LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 


WATSONS 
IATHUESS CLEANSER, 


EARGEST SALE OF 1. TABLETS IN THE WORLD, 

5c . A re-production of THE SPLENDID PICTURE, T H is 
READ «tre CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
(The famous“ Matchless Cleanser” Show Card), will be sent, in good gilt frame, carriage paid. toan 
; reader who will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPER 








outside wrapper in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and 


Whitehall Spap Works. Leeds. Wrappers will not be accepted unless postage is fully prepaid. a 
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(EA KPERRINS SAUCE fa 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears thu: 
Signature, thus :— 











iste 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmex Regis 
generally. Retail everywhere. or 








LiEBIG COMPANY'S” |— 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 


















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. = 


Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC. 


PI. yer S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 ox. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 02., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. E 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castile’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. Pian 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so- -called charity ; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sy mpathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandérerer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. Th 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LUXURIOUSLY ? L NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE . M Pp EK LIBRARY AND 
EASY CHAIRS SMOKING ROOM 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 

COMFORTABLE CHAIRS (#) & N\ 

EASY CHAIRS te i il Ta WN 
(MAPLE & CO. have always an immense — Vigan : 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
se ~oit Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 
The Sheridan Cha tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 


exceedingly comfortable shape. uuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comf ortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne,’ £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World» ift. rin. deep, £1 9s. 6d. 
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